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Arithmetic taught through social situations as in 


SOCIAL ARITHMETIC 


By McMurry and Benson 


makes possible a finer mastery of the formal facts and processes 


I—Because of motivation 
2—Because the review 1s constant 
3—Because formal work 1s introduced through 
real situations | 
4—Because gradation 1s according to interests 
5—Because selective drills are provided 





SOCIAL ARITHMETIC DEVELOPS AN AUTOMATIC MASTERY 
OF THE FORMAL PROCESSES THROUGH INTEREST 








| The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New York 






































WINSTON 
Do Your Pupils oy 
Really Understand OW, 4 
the Constitution aX Crayon 
+ that all teachers 


are talking about now~ 








Zach Peters, like many other boys and 
girls, read the Constitution but did not un- 


" 
derstand it. Then he and his bull pup went 
through a series of exciting and amazing 
dream experiences. Then even the pup 


understood it. A civics reader that will 
appeal to every pupil. 


Emphasize 
THE TEN DREAMS eo tit tedlile 


OF ZACH PETERS when asking for it. 


By Hermann Hagedorn 


A request will bring you Dream the First— THE AMERICAN GRAYON COMPANY 
read it, then try it on your pupils. An interest- ANDFACTORIES ovens | SANDUSKY OHIO 


ing experience awaits you. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


1006-1016 Arch Street Philadelphia 


mn FOR TEXTBOOKS neue 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835 
92 Years of Faithful Service 
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“FIRST PLACE in S 


From the smallest rural school to the largest city systems, T 
highest commendation. 


Mr. J. S. Hussey, County Superintendent of Boone Count 
the Indiana State Association of County Superintendents, s 

““THE WORLD BOOK deserves to be voted first place in the d 
E. George Payne, Professor of Education, New York Unive 


BOOK— ‘‘The most valuable reference work on the market for thd 
the teacher, and for the pupils of the elementary and secondary schools. 


RACTICALLY every city 





, Committee of the National 
heed the verdict of the Amer- Education Association. 





in the United States has 
adopted or approved THE 
WORLD BOOK for use in 
school libraries. There are 
scores of such cities whose 
schools are equipped with 
more than ten sets, some of 
them having as many as 350 
sets. New York State rural 
schools alone use 11,000 sets 
of THE WORLD BOOK. ) 
| a, ‘Doleerice of Wise 


Thirty-two states have ap- consin, astisted by a staff of 
t t Pi 2 S 

proved THE WORLD BOOK inthaauthioe oe Me, B4. tor 

5 teachers, parents and pupils. 

and recommend it, and not Hert is intimately in touch with 


cational movements 


one such approval has ever ee, the country and 
- called upon frequently to in- 
been rescinded. 


que are BOOK is edited 


spect schools in every section. 
ember of Board of Directors 
of numerous scientific, educa- 

Surely you want the best. Then tional and parent-teacher or- 


ganizations 





ican Library Association, the 
supreme court of the book 2 
world, which says in its official 


publication, the BOOKLIST, Why THE WORLD 


that THE WORLD BOOK is BOOK Is Preferred 


‘The best of its type.” 

Send for Free Booklets Nearly 7000 pages—55% more 
Note the coupon below. It material than other works 
describes and offers two free or Secrye 
booklets which give a complete to volasnes 
picture of the standing of THE sae ——- 
WORLD BOOK, also an in- bap oberon 
teresting description of its con- ah ne 
tents and method of handling. _ ere 
“Projects and Problems,” at Visualized instruction 

3 af . Monthly service bulletins 
the special price of 25 cents, tcteachace 
is an opportunity no teacher Lecestentdmeaeia 


should overlook. 
e 


W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY, Dept. 2-G 154 East Erie Street, Chicago 


THE WORLD BOOK 


ORGANIZED KNOWLEDGE IN STORY AND PICTURE 








Say you saw 





Dept. °9-G 154 East Erie Street, Chicago 

Please send me the booklets checke d below: 

(0 *‘The Verdict of Educators.’’ Tells what authorities say 
about THE WORLD BOOK (Free). 

0 ‘Making School Days Count.’’ Describes contents of 
THE WORLD BOOK, including specimen pages (Free). 

(0 ‘‘Projects and Problems.”’ A valuable booklet for teachers 
using the project method. A 68-page book by Prof. M. 
V. O’Shea, George A. Work, Chas. A. McMurry, 
William C. Bagley and other well known educators. 
Regular price, 50 cents. Spe cial to readers of this mag- 
azine, 25 cents. (Please enclose 25 cents in stamps or 
coin if you want “Projects and Problems.’’) 


My Name and Full Address... 


r W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 
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Gettysburg College 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 13—July 29, 1927 


Teacher’s Professional Courses 
College Courses 
Music 


Physical Training 


For further information apply to 
Prof. C. F. Sanders, Director 


135 Broadway, Gettysburg, Pa. 






































A Letter Worth Reading! 


I am writing to ask how I stand in your Association. I fear I am in arrears. 
You know we never think of these things until we are in need. I have had a siege 
in the hospital, and now more than ever I would be glad to find myself in good 
standing. Please let me know of my status in your Association. 














Reference to our records revealed the fact that the writer of this letter lapsed her 
membership more than two years ago, and of course she was not entitled to benefits. 
We would have been only too glad to send her our check if she had kept her dues 


paid up. 
Once more we say, “It is much cheaper to have this protection and not need it, 
than it is to need it and not have it.” “Experience is the best teacher,” is an old saying, 


but the instructors in this school are all too stern, and the tuition fees invariably too high. 

Are YOU a member of the E. B. A.? If so, it will pay you to keep yourself in 
standing. If you are not, there is no better time to join than right now. WRITE 
TODAY! Benefits Paid During 1926, $89,940.86 


THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


Under State Supervision 
Woolworth Building 


Member, Pennsylvania Insurance Federation 
Member, Lancaster Chamber of Commerce Lancaster Pennsylvania 





Do not confuse the E. B. A. with other concerns doing a similar business. This 
Association has not been cited before the Insurance Commissioner, but its records 
were carefully checked by him and pronounced O. K. 


























PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. Published monthly, except July and August, semi-monthly in November and 
December. Entered as second-class matter September 1, 1921, at the post offices at Lebanon and Harrisburg, Pa., 
Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized September 1, 1921. 
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Chapin and Arnold’s Applied English 


By Cuartes S. Cuapin, Sc.D., Principal of State Normal School at 
Montclair, N. J., and CornettA MacMuLiten Arnotp, Pu.D., Pp.D., 
formerly Head of Department of English, State Normal School at 
Montclair, N. J. 


HE material in these books is distinguished by its abundance, its rich- 
T ness, its variety, and its organization. The exercises in composition, 
punctuation, grammar, etc., are joined together into “units of work” 
relating to the same subject. Much of the work is correlated with that of 
other school departments and with home and community matters. 


N the Second and Third Books the essentials of grammar are emphasized 
I in direct application to the language of the pupil. The new termino- 
logy has been used. The formal work is reenforced by habit-forming 
exercises which teach correct English by ear and by eye instead of merely 








by rule. 

First Book, 76 cents Second Book, 76 cents Third Book, 92 cents 
Teacher’s Manual, 48c Teacher’s Manual, 48c Teacher’s Manual, 48c 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 





























aaa\: ARD BELMONT — 
he} ’ || Syracuse University 
v SUMMER SESSION 

y HIGH SCHOOL July 5 to August 12, 1927 


J UN | O R C O iy L E G E The average temperatures for July and 


August for the last five years were: 
| 5 ysis departments are fully accred- 
ited by the Association of Colleges 






July August 


and Secondary Schools of the Southern 1922 69.6 67.7 

States. 1923 69.0 66.4 General Average 
Ward-Belmont is the South’s oldest non- 1924 68.9 68.8 68.3 
sectarian private school for girls, with 38 1925 67.8 68.6 

states represented in the present student 1926 69.0 68.1 


body. It offers exceptional facilities for the 
most healthful and successful school life. A 


faculty of 65 experienced instructors —all This statement is furnished by the 





college graduates. Modern buildings and United States Department of Agricul- 

equipment. ture Weather Bureau, Syracuse, N.Y. 
We will be pleased to assist public school officials ida Bulletin on Request 
may be called on by parents or pupils to recommend a Wey | 
higher school. Write for the story of Ward-Belmont. Director, Summer Session 


WA R D ~ B E L M O NT Room 106, Administration Building 
NASHVILLE (Bax ig) TENNESSEE SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Member American Association of Junior Colleges Syracuse, New York 
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Are You Planning to Attend Summer School? 


+o CBIIIIRD «+ 


Your attention is invited to 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
SUMMER SESSION 


Bore li ong 


The dates are 


July 5—to—August 12 
(Special Session, June 20 to July 1) 


re Ti eng 


Address the Director of the Summer Session 
































SETON HILL COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 28th to August 5th 
COURSES OFFERED INCLUDE WORK OF: 


1. Normal grade, for teachers who 
desire standard certification. 

2. College grade, for those who are 
working toward the degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts. 


SETON HILL’S ADVANTAGES: 


A uniformly excellent teaching staff. 

Unexcelled laboratory and _ library 
facilities. 

Modern private rooms affording a 
maximum of physical comfort. 

Easy accessibility to Pittsburgh, to 
and from which are 60 trains daily. 

A campus of 192 acres, situated 1,200 
feet above sea level. 


Full particulars upon application to 


M. J. RELIHAN, Director Summer Session 


SETON HILL COLLEGE GREEN SBURG, PA. 








Elizabethtown College 


*“A Strong Christian College’’ 








Spring Normal Session 


Six Weeks - May 2 to June 11, 1927 
Eligibility—Teachers in service; 
first-class high school graduates 
Courses—All of a professional nature 
Credit—From six to eight semester hours 
Faculty—Regular members of college faculty 


SUMMER SESSION 


Nine Weeks - June 13 to August 12, 1927 


Courses in Commercial Education 
Professional Courses for Rural and High School 


Teachers 
Courses in Secondary Education 
Academic Courses in English, Languages, 


Science, Mathematics and Social Sciences 
All courses in both sessions count toward a 
degree. 

High School Subjects for candidates for the 
pre-professional examinations. 
Bulletin sent upon application. 


ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE 


Elizabethtown, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania 
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summer travel. This assistance covers all branches of travel to any part of the world. New 
descriptive folders and booklets are now awaiting your call. Material will be mailed promptly 
if you will write us where and when you expect to go. Enclose stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope for reply. Write to the Service Bureau of State Teachers’ Associations, 416 Shops 
Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 




















Fifth annual tour of Colorado Rockies, 
| Yellowstone Park, Pacific Northwest, Alaska 
| and Canadian Pacific Rockies 


July 1st to August 8th inclusive 


Personally conducted by F. Neff Stroup, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, New- 
ark, New York. 


Write for illustrated circular 


References of Pennsylvania people who have 
been on Stroup tours in previous years will 
be given upon request. 








EUROPE 1927 


Teachers’ Vacation Tour, No. 4A. 52 days, 5 
countries, moderate cost. Write for ‘Circular 
K.”’ Address 

THE SLAGEN-ROWE TOURS 
916 Haddon Avenue Collingswood, N. J. 
































UNIVERSITY TOURS 
to EUROPE © 


6S DAY TOURS 
WITH COLLEGE CREDIT (F DESIRED 
Ada ress 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC 
Managers of Uniwersity Jours) 
NO EAST 42™ ST Mew York City 


































Go the Sunshine Way! 


*QUNSHINE SPECIAL 


To the N. E. A. Convention at Dallas, Texas 


February 27 to March 3 
Official Route of Pennsylvania Delegation 


Following Special Service Arranged by your Executive Council 


Leave North Phila........... 7.50 p.m., Friday, Feb. 25 
Leave Harrisburg............ 10.06 p.m., Friday, Feb. 25 
Leave Pittsburgh.........* 3.32 a.m., Saturday, Feb. 26 
(*Sleepers open 10.00 p.m., Friday, Feb. 25) 
Arrive St. Louis.......... 5.10 p.m., Saturday, Feb. 26 
Leave St. Louis........... 6.00 p.m., Saturday, Feb. 26 
Arrive Dallas....... 12.30 p.m., (Noon) Sunday, Feb. 27 Z 


Through Train to Dallas 


Special train from Dallas returning, leave Dallas 11.45 p.m., Thursday, March 3, afford- 
ing opportunity of spending a day at Hot Springs National Park, Ark. Only slight additional cost. 


A. D. Bell, Passenger Traffic Manager, MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 
Railway Exch. Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Cooking that is Finer on the Sunshine Special Diner 





A Service Institution 
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Choose Your 


Convention Route 
W Write for N 
NO N.E. as Booklet FREE 


Make your Convention trip a real ad- 
venture! It holds glorious possibilities! 

On your way to Seattle, you can see 
Yellowstone National Park. Yellow- 
stone is one of the greatest wonders of 
the world — a wilderness of gorgeous 
beauty — the home of wild animals, 
birds and flowers—a place of volcanic 
marvels. 

You can return through Canada— 
through Jasper Park and Winnipeg— 
or Banff and Lake Louise. Or you can travel down the Pacific 
Coast through Sunny California and return via Grand Canyon 
or Salt Lake City or Colorado. 








There are ten attractive routes: 





JOURNAL 


February, 1927 











Route No.1. Going and Return- 
ing—Northern Pacific. 


Route No. 2. Going— Northern 
Pacific and Yellowstone Park. 
Returning — Great Northern 
and Glacier Park. 


Route No.3. Going— Northern 
Pacific and Yellowstone Park. 
Returning — Canadian Pacific 
and Lake Louise and Banff. 


Route No. 4. Going— Northern 
Pacific and Yellowstone Park. 
Re:urning—Canadian National 
and Jasper Park. 

Route No.5. Going— Northern 
Pacific and Yellowstone Park. 
Returning—Union Pacific. 


Route No. 6. Going — Northern 
Pacific and Yellowstone Park. 
Returning — via Salt Lake and 
Colorado. 

Route No. 7. Going—Northern 
Pacific and Yellowstone Park. 
Returning—via Qaden or Salt 
Lake and Colorado. 

Route No. 8. Going— Northern 
Pacific and Yellowstone Park. 
Returning—Rock Island. 

Route No.9. Going— Northern 
Pacific and Yellowstone Park. 
Returning — Santa Fe and 
Grand Canyon Park. 

Route No. 10. Going—Northern 
Pacific and Yellowstone Park. 
Returning — Southern and 
Union Pacific direct. 





1927 Summer Vacation 


TOURS AND CRUISES 


Distinctive Travel Service—36th year 








It is not too early to make your plans for 
the summer vacation period. To book now is 
an assurance of good accommodations. We 
will mail you on request our booklet “TRAYEL 
TOURS” outlining a delightful programme of 
tours with escort to 
EUROPE — NORWAY, SWEDEN AND 

NORTH CAPE—ALASKA—CALIFORNIA 

—and our NATIONAL PARKS 





INDEPENDENT TOURS—ANYWHERE— 
ANY TIME 

Itineraries arranged to suit individual 
requirements 





Student Tours at Attractively Low Rates: 
Steamship Tickets—All Lines 
Tariff Rates 
Ask us to mail you our special folder show- 
ing all the summer sailings to and from Europe. 
Mediterranean Cruises—$600 and up 





Short inclusive tours and cruises: Saguenay, 
Nova Scotia, Great Lakes, West Indies, Havana, 
Bermuda, Porto Rico, Panama and Hawaii. 





GILLESPIE—KINPORTS & BEARD 
210 South 1%th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Office, 8 West 40th St. 














We can tell you of others. Just write me where you wish 
to stop. I’d like to help you enjoy just the trip you want. Round 
trip rail fare fare from Chicago for any of the routes varies from 


*902=° to #1172 


All routes include “2000 Miles of Startling Beauty” on the 
Northern Pacific, the direct line to Seattle. On the luxurious 


*‘North Coast Limited,’’ The Travel Triumph 


over shining ribbons of steel, you will follow the trail of Lewis 
and Clark through the Pacific Northwest. You will pass 
places where history was made in_the early days of daring. 
The trip to Seattle on the North Coast Limited is an adven- 
ture of real pleasure ! 


Mail the coupon below and start planning mow so that you 
can get the most out of your trip to the Convention. I'll be 
glad to heip you with your plans. 


SRR RRSP Eee 
g Mail this coupon to A. B. Smith, 748 N.P. Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 





a The Ten Glorious Routes : 

x S to Seattle interest me, particularly Route No. E 
is ------ a3 Iam going to the Educational Conven- 

; tion. Please send me the new N. E. A. Book- a 

~ let containing complete information. a 

a 

g & 

& POND oo. cor atancost pao eco eeawe aoe a 

a -* a 

a 

r PRIOR oss oneccncconccteoneek=seenaneee.aceeees |] 

: & 

a Se ep rer rey ae ee : 





Maribesn Pacific Ry. 


“First of the Northern Transcontinentals”’ 4) 














| England 


Switzerland 





OU can go abroad in comfort, at 
modest expense, with the Art Crafts 
Guild Collegiate Tours. Price includes 
Ireland round trip ocean passage, all tips abroad. 
European transportation by steamer, rail- 


Scotland 
= oe ~~ a at 
zood hotels; usual meals; motor trips as 
Holland specified in itinerary; admissions to galler- 
Belgium ies and museums; services of guides and 


France conductors; transportation of baggage. 


via CANADIAN PACIFIC 
“World’s Greatest Travel System” 
Germany Weekly sailings from Montreal and Que- 
Italy bec during June, July and August. Two 
days down the picturesque St. Lawrence. 
Only four days opensea. A week in Lon- 











don. Eight days in Paris. Two days in 
\ Holland. Three days in Ostend. Fas- 
FREE cinating side trips; and ample time for 
TOUR Serene sight-seeing and shopping. 
BOOK Extensions if desired to Ireland, Scot- 
land, Switzerland, Italyand Germany 
at moderate cost. Write for Loman 
folder giving complete itinerary. 
Crafts Guild Travel Bureau, Dept. 45 6, 
510 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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TRAVEL /o its owntSk 


Ps : bese a 
gs ee Lo Ge. Be 


‘one has been one of the greatest factors in the progress of “every Civilization. 

All vital intellects seek worldly wisdom through foreign travel: No University has 
a wider course nor a door so generously open to every student of the living world 
Travel for its own sake should be popular— Cunard makes it available to-all-== 


The New a a 
Cunard Cabin and Tourist 3rd Cabin Service 
from New York to Plymouth, Havre and London ~. .. 


—The only weekly service of its kind on the Atlantic—makes a trip to Europe in Fall, Winter and Sprin 
especially attractive. The travel rush abroad has subsided; museums, art galleries, also\¢rains an 


hotels are uncrowded, permitting quiet study and repose at moderate expense. “a 
Four superb oil-burning Cunarders are in this service; they are fast, exceedingly comfortable; and 


go direct from dock to dock both east and west. : ; 
One way fare cabin $145.— and up One way fare Tourist 3rd Cabin $95.— and up 


People of leisure, educators, students, authors, artists, professional men and women, and ‘men of 
business, will find on this weekly service accommodation which exactly fits their pugse and purpose. 
= 


Sailing schedules and full information upon request to your local agent or 


CUNARD anpb ANCHOR (ines 





‘ 


“> 


25 Broadway, New York > 
Carry Your Funds in Cunard Travellers Se Currency. 


’ y — 
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Pushing up the Missouri River ina keel-boat in April, 1805, Lewis and 


Clark approached the mouth of Yellowstone. 


They pronounced the con- 


fluence of these great rivers an excellent situation for a future trading house. 
Subsequently Fort Union, acentral frontier outpost was erected, and stood 


here for forty years. 


The site of old Fort Union is only one of the many 


historically famous spots along the Great Northern Adventure Land route. 


Heed the Call of 
Historic Adventure Land 


Great Northern “Adventure Land” way to 

the N. E. A. Convention at Seattle, July 
3-8... See from your car window the broad 
Missouri and on its banks the site of old Fort 
Union, most famous of early fur-trading posts; 
the swift currents Of the Flathead and Kootenai, 
flowing between glistening peaks of the Northern 


Hee a glorious new travel experience go the 


Rockies; and the picturesque Columbia, that 
mysterious River of the West discovered by 
Captain Robert Gray, and particularly rich in 
historic interest . . . Liberal stopovers at Glacier 
National Park, Spokane, Tacoma and Port- 
land; free side trip to Vancouver, British Colum. 
bia . .. Attractive low rate return fares in 
effect May 15. 


NEW ORIENTAL LIMITED 


de luxe service—no extra fare 


This, the finest of trains to the Pacific 
Northwest, has specially built Pullman all- 
steel cars and many innovations in travel 
convenience. It will add greatly to your 


pleasure in traversing the Historic Ad- 
venture Land route to Seattle and the 
Northwest. Coupon brings you interesting 
books—free! 


GREAT NORTHERN 





Mail this 


‘d. 
coupon Address 


s 
a dependable railway 
IBS BERBER ERE ERE EEE SEE EEE 
A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
IO am[am not planning to attend the N. E. A. Convention at Seattle. Please send me 
the free books indicated, which set forth some ofthe romantic history of the Northwest. 


O AGlance at the Lewis and Clark Expedition. O) Astor and the Oregon Country. 
O Historic Northwest Adventure Land. 


16-2 

a 

8 

a 

| 

| 

O Frontier Days Along the Upper Missouri. 
5 

SEU erde Laea eet eae eae ae ewe see ee rm] 
| 
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Are you going? $ 
To attend the N.E.A. Convention up) 


at Seattle, Washington takes you to 





OIN 
KLINE’S we ALL-EXPENSE Europe g 


ESCORTED TOUR DE LUXE Round Trip $170 (up) 


TO THE PACIFIC COAST 
Through the marvelous Canadian Rock- | etna awe 98 


ies, (Banff and Lake Louise), Vancouver, fessional men and women. 125 sailings 
Seattle, (opportunity to attend N. E. A. to choose from in our fleets. Famous 
Convention), Rainier National Park, Cali- ar tens. Pag M98 
fornia, Old Mexico, Grand Canyon of Devonian and Winifredian, the 
Arizona, Zion National Park, Utah, Yel- latter three the only exclusively 
lowstone National Park, Denver, Colorado 


“Tourist Third” liners in the world. 
Springs, Pike’s Peak, etc., leaving June New York, Boston and Montreal to 


all principal north European and Brit- 











‘25, 1927. ish ports. 
For complete itinerary and full details address, : = sia 4 coe ace ; 2 “= Pm 
PHILIP M. KLINE, Ticket Agent a once. pa TAR Lae 
Reading-Lehigh Valley Railroads ws RED STAR LINE TRANS LEYLAND LINE 
Union Station, Bethlehem, Pa. tnraatarionaes wen Panne wemrany 


























Start Your 
Summer Vacation Now! 


Plan it early and double the enjoyment. 

Start today by asking us to tell you about the many low cost tours 
that can be made, and points of interest visited, throughout the West 
and Northwest via the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 
You can have the fun of changing your mind a dozen times. 

You can add to or eliminate points you wish to visit every time new 
thoughts are presented to you. 

You have ample time to decide on the ideal trip. 

A most enjoyable and scenic trip is between Chicago and Seattle- 
Tacoma over the “Trail of the Olympian,” the world’s longest 
electrified railroad. 

En route make a side trip to Yellowstone Park through the new 
» Picturesque “Gallatin Gateway.” 


Let us help you plan your Summer Vacation Now 





A. H. Murphy, —e aaa H. L. McLaughlin, cone Agent 
Cc. M. & St. P. Cc. M. & St. P. Ry. 
1006 Finance Bide” 201 Park Bldg. 
—" Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
3391 TO PUGET SOUND-ELECTRIFIED 
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Temple University 


Broad St. and Montgomery Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 


Teachers College 
School of Commerce 
Professional Schools— 


Theology, Law, 
Medicine, Dentistry, 
Pharmacy, Chiropody 


School of Music 
Training School for Nurses 
University High School 


Summer Session July 5-August 13 
Send for Bulletin. Phone, Stevenson 7600 




















February, 1927 


When You Teach 
Drawing 


A drawing lesson grows out 
of a happy subject, so presented 
that every one works together. For 
this you need the right crayons. 


“CRAYOLA” Wax Crayons are the 
standard by which all other wax cray- 
ons are judged. With “‘CRAYOLA”’ 
you are producing the successful results 
that mark you as a progressive teacher. 


“CRAYOLA” Wax Crayons are as- 
sorted in 6, 8, 12, 16, 18 and 24 col- 
ors. ‘“‘CRAYOLA’”’ No. 8 is best for 
general use in the primary grades. 


Our Art Service Bureau will gladly 
suggest ways of using ‘““CRAYOLA” in 
your drawing work. When writing, 
state your official position and tell us 
what kind of drawing work you are 
aiming to do, 


BINNEY & SMITH Co 


)-" Street New York, NY 























CHARACTER IS HIGHER THAN 
INTELLECT—Emerson 











This is the keynote of the new 


ATLANTIC READERS 


A series of five books, for the fourth to 
eighth grades inclusive, designed for 


CHARACTER-BUILDING 


Edited by Dr. RANDALL J.: CONDON 
Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools and 
President of the N. E. A. Department 
of Superintendence 


Book | The Understanding Prince Grade IV 
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oA Gribute to the Unknown Geacher 





majority of men and women it has no promise of 
wealth or fame, but they, to whom it is dear for its own sake, 
are among the nobility of mankind. 


I SING the praise of the unknown teacher. Great generals win 
campaigns, but it is the unknown soldier who wins the war. 





EF, MOUS educators plan new systems of pedagogy, but it is 
the unknown teacher who delivers and guides the young. He 
lives in obscurity and contends with hardship. For him no 
trumpets blare, no chariots wait, no golden decorations are de- 
creed. He keeps the watch along the borders of darkness and 
makes the attack on the trenches of ignorance and folly. Patient 
in his daily duty, he strives to conquer the evil powers which 
are the enemies of youth. He awakens sleeping spirits. He quick- 
ens the indolent, encourages the eager, and steadies the unstable. 
He communicates his own joy in learning and shares with boys and 
girls the best treasures of his mind, He lights many candles which, 
in later years, will shine back to cheer him. This is his reward. 


Knowzevcz may be gained from books; but the love of 
knowledge is transmitted only by personal contact. No one 
has deserved better of the republic than the unknown teacher. 
No one is more worthy to be enrolled in a democratic aristoc- 
racy, “king of himself and servant of mankind.” 


—HENRY VAN DYKE. 
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SUPPORT OF CONVENTION DISTRICTS 


The constitution of our Association in section 3 of article V authorizes any number of 
Local Branches whose aggregate membership is 1,000 or more to organize a convention 
district for the purpose of holding conventions under the auspices of our Association and 
specifies that the expenses of such conventions shall be borne jointly by the convention districts 
and the parent Association. To meet the Association’s financial obligations to convention dis- 
tricts, the Executive Council approved in the budget of 1926 for this purpose an item of 
15% of the estimated membership dues for the year, $7,800.00. 


Rules for Convention Districts 6. When financial assistance is requested 
Approved by the Executive Council December 30, 1925 from = r. 8. &. AW —— of pconbteen 
tion District meetings sha e approve 
1. The name shall be a Convention District by the Executive Council of the P. S. E. A. 
of the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation—the name used before Convention Directory 
being the specific name of the district. 1. Central 
2. The purpose of the local district shall President, W. M._ Peirce, Ridgway 
conform with the purpose of the Pennsyl- eens Ke SE. Sennen See eae 
vania State Education Association. 2, Eastern 
lls: Might abs President, 4 F. Noonan, Mahanoy Township 
3. Membership in the district organization Secretary, H. H. Wentz, Allentown 
shall be limited to those persons who are 3. Northeastern 
active members of the Pennsylvania State President, A, P. Diffendafer, Nanticoke 
Education Association. First Vice-President, A, A. Killian, Forty Fort 
é , Second Vice-President, Marie L. Diem, Scranton 
4. If any committee of a local branch is Pe 
formed dealing with matters pertaining to ” "President, 1. H. Russell, Northeast 
the whole State, such as a legislative com- Secretary, Fay Daley, Erie 
mittee, it shall be subject to and work = 5  coutheastern 
under the direction of the corresponding President, Cheesman A. Herrick, Philadelphia 
committee of the Pennsylvania State Edu- Secretary, Walter Lefferts, Philadelphia 
cation Association. 6. Southern 
5. The Constitution and By-laws of the local aoe. & b a slg tig Ac re 
district shall not conflict in any way with Secretary-Treasurer, S. A. Johnston, Highspire 
the Constitution and By-laws of the P. S. » line 


E. A. and shall be approved by the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the P. S. E. A. 
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President, C. C. Kelso, Swissvale 
Secretary, F, W. Shockley, Pittsburgh 
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An Adequate Tenure Law for the Teachers 


of Pennsylvania* 


ALBERT LINDSAY ROWLAND 
Superintendent of Cheltenham Township Schools, Elkins Park, Pennsylvania 


HE philosophy underlying all movements 
for security in office for public servants 
with technical training is that the per- 
sonal relationship existing between the em- 
ployer and the employe together with the po- 
litical character of either the direct or indirect 
employer makes the tenure of office of the em- 
ploye dependent upon factors other than com- 
petence. In other words, where the employer 
does not immediately and directly benefit or 
suffer from the competence or incompetence 
of the employe he is amenable to influence oth- 
er than competence in the retention or dis- 
missal of an employe. 

Since Andrew Jackson gave colorful sub- 
stance to the practice of dismissing public ser- 
vants without regard to their competence in 
what has since that time been known as the 
“spoils system,” those interested in securing 
a high quality of public service have consist- 
ently pressed for legal tenure in office for pub- 
lic servants. The successive civil service meas- 
ures which have passed the National Congress 
and which have been imitated by many state 
and municipal governments, testify to the 
popular approval of this device for the pro- 
tection of public servants and the consequent 
protection of the public in the service rendered. 

The administration of the public schools has 
been so close to the public heart that there has 
seemed at least to be less need for this type of 
protection in this form of public service; at 
least, the movement has progressed less in this 
field than elsewhere. Despite outstanding in- 
stances of gross injustice rendered to public 
school teachers and officials by their employ- 
ing agencies, it probably remains a fact that 





* Address delivered before the District Superintendence 
Department of the P. S. E. A. on December 30 at the 
Harrisburg Convention. 


the public school teacher of reasonable compe- 
tence is retained in office. Indeed, there are 
probably more instances of relatively incom- 
petent teachers who are retained because of 
sentimental reasons than there are instances 
of competent teachers who are dismissed for 
causes other than incompetence. 

However this may be, if a situation exists 
which permits of grave injustice to competent 
teachers and consequent equally grave injus- 
tice to school children, this situation should, 
if possible, be remedied. 

At the present time, of the forty-eight states 
in the Union, thirty-seven have no statutary 
provision for teacher tenure in office. Eleven 
states have tenure laws of some sort. Of 
these, six, California, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Montana, New Jersey and New York, 
have tenure laws of state-wide application, of 
which two provide a form of indefinite tenure 
and four permanent tenure. In all instances, 
tenure becomes operative only after a proba- 
tionary period. In most cases tenure operates 
only for teachers holding some form of stand- 
ard state certification. 

Dismissal is provided for by the board of 
education for cause, the procedure for dismiss- 
al being in some instances elaborately prescrib- 
ed and in some cases exceedingly cumbersome. 
An appeal is specifically allowed from the de- 
cision of the board in six of the eleven states, 
in one instance to the courts and in the five 
other instances to a higher educational 
authority. 

As this audience is well aware, there have 
been presented to successive sessions of the 
Pennsylvania General Assembly, tenure bills 
more or less in conformity with those of other 
states; and I believe at no time have any of 
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these bills shown the slightest indication of 
passage. The school directors of the State, 
both individually and in their corporate capac- 
ity as the State Association of School Direc- 
tors, vigorously opposed such legislation. The 
administrative officers have generally joined 
in this opposition. It is customary to hear 
these persons say that a good teacher needs 
no tenure and a poor teacher should have none. 


In the Pennsylvania School Law as it exists 
today, there is apparently no provision for 
the almost universal practice throughout the 
State of electing and re-electing teachers an- 
nually, although there may be an implication 
of this practice in Section 1204 of the School 
Code which provides that teachers of merit 
and experience, who hold State certificates 
which exempt their holders from further exam- 
ination, may be elected for any length of time 
not exceeding three years. Section 1208 of 
the Law provides explicitly for the dismissal 
of a teacher for cause concerning which I shall 
speak more fully later. Section 1209 provides 
a penalty for any teacher who declines to ful- 
fill the terms of his contract. Section 1210, 
the now famous Edmonds Act, makes provision 
for annual salary increments in districts other 
than the fourth class, but places the judgment 
of the local authorities as to the success of 
the teacher as a prerequisite for securing such 
increments. 


I need hardly say that there have been in- 
stances of grave injustice done to teachers in 
this State. Districts have failed to re-elect 
teachers without giving the teachers in ques- 
tion any notice to this effect until after the 
action had been taken. In some cases such 
teachers have faithfully served the districts 
in which they have been employed for long 
spans of years. It seems obvious to any fair- 
minded person that such action is unjust. In 
certain districts of the State the political af- 
filiation of a teacher has been the cause of 
dismissal. In other districts personal preju- 
dice on the part of school boards and supervis- 
ory officers has taken the place of a profes- 
sional judgment of the teacher’s competence. 


On the other hand, it is equally obvious that 
some authority must prevail in any school 
system. Some one must be charged with the 
responsibility for employing and dismissing 
teachers, as well as other employes in the 
school service; and, personally, I believe that 
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wide latitude should be given to this employ- 
ing and dismissing agency. There is abso- 
lutely no doubt in my mind that a board of 
school directors should have the authority to 
dismiss, as well as to employ, any person in 
the service of the schools under the charge 
of such a board. The question is simply, 
should such authority be exercised captiously 
or cautiously; should such employment and 
such dismissal be required to be in accordance 
with the best interests of the schools; or should 
this matter be left wholly to the judgment of 
the board? 

What then, if anything, should be done? The 
Committee on Tenure Problems of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association is com- 
posed of Hannah Kieffer, Director of Rural 
Education at the Shippensburg State Normal 
School; Ben G. Graham, Associate Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Pittsburgh; Josephine 
Grainger, Elementary Supervisor of Schools, 
Allentown; Lloyd F. Rumbaugh, District Su- 
perintendent, Mt. Pleasant Township, West- 
moreland County; Katherine Foulke, Teacher, 
Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, and the 
present speaker. 


These persons represent a wide range of 
school experience and school interest. They 
have shown themselves in their deliberations 
devoted rather to the interests of the child 
than to the interests of the teacher, and they 
have given the subject of teacher tenure very 
careful consideration. They hesitate to sug- 
gest that Pennsylvania shall take the step 
taken some years ago by the neighboring state 
of New Jersey in this matter of teacher tenure, 
a step which has been such a controversial 
point in that state since that time. 


On the other hand, they are convinced that 
the children should be protected from the cap- 
tious and sometimes vicious action of ‘school 
authorities in depriving them of the services 
of faithful and competent teachers. The Com- 
mittee believes, however, that the solution of 
this problem, like most other social problems 
of any considerable scope, must result from 
the education of the persons involved rather 
than a fiat from the legislative halls upon un- 
prepared and possibly hostile recipients. Fol- 
lowing this position, the Committee feels that 
the present practice of re-electing teachers 
annually is at the basis of much of the injus- 
tice, much of the unrest that prevails in the 
teaching profession, and provides so large and 
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so serious a turnover in the personnel of this 
profession. 

In consequence of this belief, the Committee 
proposes that all teachers shall be employed 
for an indefinite period of time and that there 
shall not arise annually, as there now does, the 
question in the mind of the teacher on the one 
hand, am I to be re-employed in this district 
for the coming year; and in the minds of 
those in authority in the district on the other, 
is this teacher to continue with us next year? 
The assumption should be on the part of both 
parties to the contract that the teacher will 
continue to serve in that school district as 
long as such service is competent and faith- 
ful, provided, of course, such services are 
needed in the schools of the district. 


Dismissals, of course, will continue to take 
place and will be at times necessary. They 
will, however, be the exception as they have 
always been, and for the vast majority of 
teachers the question of the teacher’s retention 
will not arise in the indefinite tenure plan. 
Section 1208 of the School Code makes specific, 
and in the judgment of the Tenure Committee, 
adequate provision for the dismissal of any 
teacher, and adequate protection to the author- 
ity which every school board must properly 
exercise over its school district. 

By Section 1208, “Any principal or teacher 
employed in any school district may be dis- 
missed, at any time, by the board of school 
directors, on account of immorality, incompe- 
tency, intemperance, cruelty, negligence, or for 
the violation of any of the provisions of this 
act: Provided, That before any principal or 
teacher is dismissed he shall be given an oppor- 
tunity to be heard, after reasonable notice in 
writing of the charges made against him.” 


That it is not unreasonable to require that 
an employe shall receive due notice of dismissal 
seems hardly to be questioned. That such em- 
ploye may, on the receipt of such notice, ap- 
peal to the dismissing authority, making such 
excuses and giving such information as he feels 
may throw additional light upon his case 
seems equally reasonable. That the final 
authority continues to lie with the board 
despite such rebuttal as the teacher may pre- 
sent would seem to give to the board ample 
authority to control its schools. The specific 
proposal of the Tenure Committee is as 
follows: 


To amend Section 1204 of the School Code, 
Noa, 4 
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which is that section practically obsolete at 
the present time which permits the election 
of certain teachers for a term not exceeding 
three years by substituting the following: All 
teachers shall be elected for an indefinite term 
by the board of public education or board of 
school directors of the school district in which 
the teacher is to teach, and all contracts with 
teachers shall be terminated by the mutual 
consent of both parties or by the board of 
public education or board of school directors 
in accordance with the provisions of Section 
1208 of this Act, except where a decrease in 
enrolment necessitates a decrease in the teach- 
ing force or a change in organization causes 
the elimination of a specific position in the 
teaching force, in which case or cases such 
teacher or teachers may be dropped from the 
teaching force of the school district at the 
close of the school term in which such decrease 
or change occurs; or by the teacher by a writ- 
ten resignation to take effect at the close of 
the school term presented to the district su- 
perintendent, or if there be none, to the secre- 
tary of the board of school directors of the 
school district in which such teacher has con- 
tracted to teach, not less than thirty days 
prior to the close of the school term. 


And of course, to amend Section 1209 in 
conformity with the suggested substitution for 
Section 1204 so that Section 1209 would read 
as follows: 

Any principal or teacher who, unless re- 
leased by the board of school directors, or un- 
less dismissed as provided in this Act, or 
unless resignation has been presented in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this Act, 
refuses or neglects to teach in the school dis- 
trict for which said teacher is contracted to 
teach, except when prevented by personal ill- 
ness, shall be disqualified from teaching in any 
public school in this Commonwealth during 
the school year beginning the first of the en- 
suing July. 

By the amendments here suggested, it is the 
belief of the Tenure Committee that a new 
mind-set will develop in both teachers and 
school directors by which it will become natu- 
ral for each to think of the teacher’s position 
as permanent during good behavior and com- 
petent service, instead of the present feeling 
that a teacher’s service automatically comes to 
an end at the close of each school year and 


(Turn to page 446) 








‘““So This, Then, Is Texas! ”’ 


hinge, the Mexican citizenship of southwest 
Texas could trade their hot tamales to the fur 


EELING a modest glow of pride in my 
Texas nativity, I* gladly bear to you 
on this happy occasion her greetings 

and congratulations, and I desire in a few 
simple words to extend to you a cordial invi- 
tation to hold your next triennial session 
within our gates. 


To fully appreciate the boundless area and 
magnificent dimensions of Texas, extending 
from the first blush of day to the golden twi- 
light of the setting sun, it is necessary to com- 
bine states and empires for illustrations. Why, 
you could put New York and Colorado and 
Utah, our three competitors for your next 
meeting place, in the Panhandle of Texas, and 
it would take the cowboys in that western dis- 
trict two weeks to find the borders of one of 
them. You can put all the New England 
States, with Illinois thrown in for good meas- 
ure, in Texas, and they would rattle around 
like peas in a pod. Texas is 212 times larger 
than Rhode Island. I remind the delegates 
from there that their state would scarcely 
make for Texas a watch charm. We are six 
times larger than the Empire State of New 
York. Why, then, should the Long Horns from 
Texas be buffaloed by the delegates from New 
York? Georgia, Alabama, Virginia, Mary- 
land, Delaware and New Jersey could all be 
lovingly laid within the ample lap of Texas 
and each could be coddled and cared for with 
a mother’s fond devotion. Texas is larger than 
the United States was during the days of the 
Revolution when she whipped the Conquerors 
of Napoleon. 


Texas is larger than the Republic of France 
or the German Empire. England, Wales, Por- 
tugal, Ireland and Scotland—all could be 
thrown into the borders of Texas and then a 
billion beeves could feed and fatten in her 
nooks and corners. Do you know, my friends, 
that the waves of Lake Michigan are nearer 
the northern borders of Texas than are the bil- 
lows of the Mexican gulf? 


If you could turn Texas around on the map 
so that the northern border would act as a 





*Pat M. Neff, formerly Governor of Texas, in an ad- 
dress in June, 1908, at Peoria, Ill., before the Modern 
oe of America, inviting them to Dallas.—Texras 

utlook. 
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dealers of Canada. Did you know that if you 
could turn Texas upon her western border as 
a hinge, that the fruit growers of eastern 
Texas could load their products on the Ameri- 
can fleet now floating two hundred miles out 
in the Pacific ocean? 

In this empire of the West you will be wel- 
comed by men and women, polished and patri- 
otic, cultured and accomplished in all the 
attributes that make a people either great or 
good. Our men still possess the bold and 
philanthropic spirit of the Texas pioneers who 
walked upright and fearless before the world 
as if in their veins flowed the blood of a thou- 
sand kings. Our women who welcome you will 
not extend the bejewelled hand of New York’s 
aristocratic four hundred, but you will feel 
in their democratic greeting the warm hand- 
clasp of those who build the homes and make 
the nation. 

The Creator never shaped a fairer land than 
Texas nor endowed one with greater possi- 
bilities. Though known to most of you as a 
wild and uncivilized country, accept our invi- 
tation and we will show you a state that is 
leading all others in agricultural products and 
in natural resources. Texas leads others as a 
cattle raising state. There was a time when 
Texas cattle had more hide and less tallow, 
more horn and less beef, more hair and less 
milk than any other cattle in the world, but 
today our cattle are wearing the blue ribbons 
in the stock shows of this country. There was 
a time when a Texas hog could outrun a mo- 
torcycle and outroot the steam shovel of a 
dredge boat. If the razor-backed hogs in Tex- 
as, of a few years ago, could have been mould- 
ed into one big hog, I verily believe it could 
have rooted out the Panama Canal at one 
root and never twisted its tail. Today, how- 
ever, the fame of the ham-gravy and streaked 
bacon of the Texas hog is known wherever 
the dinner bell is heard or the banquet board 
is spread. 





Education does not mean teaching people 
what they do not know; it means teaching 
them to behave as they do not behave.—John 
Ruskin. 














The Pennsylvania State Education 
Association 


Abstracts of Addresses 


Do you remember the controversy that arose among the blind men who tried to describe 
the elephant? Each had come in contact with a different portion of the great beast’s anatomy 
so that the description of each blind man differed decidedly from that of his friend. One 
could describe the ears, another the trunk, another the legs but the true description lay in a 
composite of the stories. 

Likewise no one person can fully describe the Harrisburg convention. You heard this 
speaker and I heard that one and our friend to the right, yet a third. Not one of us can 
fully describe the whole. The full value of the convention is divided among us. 

Here are abstracts of some of the addresses, they may add to your appreciation of the 
meeting by outlining addresses you did not hear or by confirming notes you have already made. 
At any rate you can but gain a wider appreciation of the educational interests discussed, by 











reading the following abstracts: 


What Is Right With Education in 
Pennsylvania? 

The legislation now on the statute books 
relating to education contemplates educational 
opportunity for practically every type of citi- 
zen, young or old—kindergartens, elementary 
schools, junior high schools, senior high 
schools, schools for the physically and mental- 
ly handicapped, schools for the illiterate, ex- 
tension schools for the employed, schools to 
increase occupational efficiency and schools for 
the training of teachers. Moreover, educational 
opportunity has been extended and increased 
in the rural communities of Pennsylvania by 
providing special aid for transportation of 
pupils and relatively larger appropriations to 
school districts with relatively meager finan- 
cial resources, thereby guaranteeing a type of 
education in these rural communities hitherto 
impossible. 

Our present need is to exhaust the possi- 
bilities of the existing laws. Mandatory legis- 
lation is ample and must be kept at a mini- 
mum; permissive legislation is broad and gen- 
erous and must be kept so, thus retaining, for 
the local community the maximum of educa- 
tional initiative, direction and control needed 
to further any democratic ideas. 


Pennsylvania has high rank among the 
states of the Union in the membership of the 
teachers of the Commonwealth in both State 
and National education associations. Recent 
figures show that in number of teachers be- 
longing to State Teachers Associations Penn- 
sylvania stands first; and in number of teach- 
ers belonging to the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Pennsylvania ranks second. 

In addition to the county and district in- 
stitutes which are provided for by law a num- 
ber of important conferences have been held 
under the auspices of the Department, such 
as the yearly conference of superintendents, 
the Conference on Adult Education held at 
Harrisburg in 1924, the Conference on Exten- 


sion Education held in 1926, the Conference 
on Special Education held in 1926, and the 
Conference on Rural Education held at State 
College at the close of the summer session of 
1926. The significance of these conferences 
is that education is being democratized and 
policies in education for the Commonwealth 
are being shaped by the active participation 
and contribution of Pennsylvania teachers. 


The educational personnel has attained a 
high professional status. Pennsylvania teach- 
ers have better preparation for their work 
than at any previous time in the history of the 
public schools of the Commonwealth. During 
the summer of 1926 more than 15,000 Penn- 
sylvania teachers pursued professional courses 
at the Pennsylvania State Normal Schools 
and accredited colleges and universities, not 
including those attending professional teacher 
training institutions in states other than Penn- 
sylvania, and for the school year 1925-26 less 
than 300 were without specific training for 
their specific positions. Teachers in large num- 
bers are devoting their lives to classroom ser- 
vice. Approximately 7,500 Pennsylvania 
teachers have rendered service from 15 to 25 
years and approximately 6,000 have taught 
more than 25 years. The schools are as good 
as the teachers and the professional status 
of this group as revealed by your enthusiasm, 
by your whole-hearted cooperation in the solu- 
tion of our mutual problems, by your willing- 
ness to learn, by your willingness to con- 
tribute, by your understanding of the ideal 
of service and your ability to translate your 
aspirations into deeds leads me to the inevit- 
able conclusion that from the teacher point 
of view there are many things that are right 
about education and its local administration 
in Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania is making provision for the 
constant adaptation of the curriculum to the 
life needs of the pupils. Successful living in 
a democracy demands complete mastery of the 
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fundamentals, training in self-control, self- 
expression, creative ability, individual initia- 
tive and cooperation. It demands, also, the 
establishment of moral standards, spiritual 
ideals and a sense of civic responsibility. The 
schools in their efforts to integrate individu- 
als into the present social existence are de- 
veloping these attributes. Constant curriculum 
revision casts out that which is useless and 
adds that which the changing progressive 
civilization demands. The changing social, 
economic and industrial situations make this 
imperative. The essential elementary sub- 
jects, basic to all growth, are receiving major 
emphasis but a modern civilization makes im- 
perative the teaching of good health habits, 
and the increased leisure of the masses gives 
added _ significance and makes imperative 
music, art and literature for the people. Like- 
wise, the higher standards for admission to 
the trades, professions and varied occupations 
of commerce and industry make imperative 
adequate opportunity in the secondary fields 
of education. In the light of the best curricular 
knowledge the situation in Pennsylvania is 
on a high plane and the schools of Pennsyl- 
vania and her teaching profession are making 
outstanding contributions to the professional 
practice of the nation. The Pennsylvania of 
the future will continue to make significant 
contribution to the political, economical, in- 
dustrial, social and spiritual life of the nation. 


Finally, the most significant situation that 
is right for education in Pennsylvania is the 
willingness of her citizens, individually and 
in groups, to contribute of their time and 
energy toward the solution of the vital and 
pressing educational problems. A _ striking 
example of this was the hearty response by 
the organizations interested in Rural Educa- 
tion which were called by the Superintendent 
to consider problems arising in that field. 


Education in Pennsylvania is a Cooperative 
Enterprise. This is the outstanding thing that 
is right with education in Pennsylvania. This 
is the spirit which is meeting the challenge 
society is giving to education. Time has not 
dimmed the enthusiasm of our people nor has 
their faith faltered in the belief that demo- 
cratic security is dependent upon an educated 
citizenry. The immediate challenge to the 
teaching profession is to interpret democracy 
in terms of liberty, not license—in terms of 
work, not idleness—in terms of service, not 
selfishness. If this is done, all will be right 
for the children of Pennsylvania. We accept 
the challenge in the name of Pennsylvania’s 
childhood.—Francis B. Haas, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Harrisburg. 


From the Bottom Up or From the Top Down? 

Dr. Arnold Gesell has said, “The education- 
al ladder of the American public school sys- 
tem is a tall one and a stout one, but it does 
not reach the ground.” In this striking meta- 
phor, he suggests that the education of young 
children has been neglected. But a new actor 
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has appeared upon the scene to plead his own 
cause. He has been christened, “The Pre- 
School Child.” His actions are not as spec- 
tacular as those of the flapper or the collegi- 
ate. He does not awaken the thunder of pul- 
pit and press, but nevertheless he is steadily 
working his way into the forefront of the 
stage. But why should he claim the attention 
of school people? Isn’t the job of educating 
over 20,000,000 children stupendous enough to 
enlist all the energies of school teachers and 
school boards? Why push education down 
into the pre-school stage? And nursery schools 
for two-year-olds—ridiculous! But can the 
school ignore the period of early childhood 
which is engaging the attention of pedia- 
tricians, welfare workers and psychiatrists? 
In speaking of juvenile delinquency, Dr. 
Frankwood Williams says, “If one wished to 
get at the beginning of things, one would have 
to begin well in advance of the juvenile court 
period....Children are not born queer, dif- 
ficult, selfish, hateful, suspicious, vicious and 
the like, nor are they born seven, fifteen, 
twenty or twenty-five....” When results are 
standardized, the amazing variation that 
young children would contribute if they were 
allowed to think and feel is lost, and lost 
forever. Once a child gets the idea that 
teacher’s product is the only result that is 
approved, he will sell his soul to produce the 
standardized result. I have taught young 
children who have spent a year with a me- 
chanical teacher. I have tried to restore the 
self-confidence and fresh attack upon material 
which is characteristic of the normal child 
before he has been spoiled by adults, but my 
efforts have been in vain. 


In an increasing number of schools the day’s 
program includes a period where children are 
free to choose materials and initiate projects. 
Those of us who are privileged to watch young 
children working under these conditions are 
amazed not only at their ingenuity, but also 
at their persistence. For so many years we 
have been accustomed to tell children what to 
make and how to make it in twenty or thirty 
minute periods, that it is a revelation to 
see children work out their own purposes for 
an hour with infinite patience and determina- 
tion. And in our superiority, we have been so 
“helpful” that we have failed to realize that 
children like to be self-reliant. I remember 
offering to help a five-year-old pull out a 
crooked nail that was bent double under the 
violent hammering he had given it. “No, I 
want to do it myself,” he said, and I was put 
in my place. Mothers and teachers like to 
have children dependent upon them. It is 
gratifying to one’s self love and ministers to 
one’s sense of superiority.—Julia Wade Abbot, 
Director of Kindergarten, Philadelphia Public 
Schools. 


The Unknown Child 


Youth has been a powerful opponent of 
mature guides and the fault, we are beginning 
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to believe, has been with the guides themselves, 
for we are now more aware than ever before 
that youth-power may be made to work for its 
own betterment, and that in so doing it will 
be really in line with all that its so-called 
wiser guides have ever demanded of it. 

The cue lies in the further belief that we 
have heretofore known little about youth, 
and that even our memory of youth is a false 
memory. The new movement in education 
known as progressive is based mainly on dis- 
coveries made by a new type of explorer. 

The aim of this address is to show the new 
technique of exploration, and to illustrate the 
bars of prejudice and superstition which we 
adults have in the past placed before the best 
trails; and to present the new type of explorer 
who has ventured into the unknown youth- 
land, has interviewed the natives, photograph- 
ed them in their daily occupations, and has 
brought back amazing samples of their native 
artistry Hughes Mearns, Professor of Edu- 
cation at New York University and author of 
“Creative Youth.” 


Organizing the Subjects for a Nine-Year 
Program of Universal Education 

Doctor Caldwell stated that recent psycho- 
logical and social interpretations have made 
changes in subjects desirable. He groups 
children with regard to their psychological 
and educational needs as (1) The little chil- 
dren (2) The intermediate group (3) The 
junior high school group (4) The senior high 
school and early college group and (5) The 
graduate study group. 


Doctor Caldwell advocates nine years of re- 
quired education and the rest elective. In 
discussing the reason for so much required 
education he declares that those studies which 
are necessary for all citizens should be re- 
quired. All citizens must develop interests 
and read, so subjects for the first group should 
be required; all must develop skills and funda- 
mental general attainments, thus the second 
group is included; all need foundations of 
knowledge and discovery of personal aptitude 
—the third group. Elective work is possible 
in the fourth and fifth groups. 

For the successful working of such a plan 
there need be less formal drill and more en- 
gaging school life; more meaningful drill with 
the emphasis on attainments; more topical 
and exact knowledge; true scholarship and a 
true professional preparation.—Otis W. Cald- 
well, Director of the Lincoln School, Columbia 
University, New York City. 


The Disease of Institutionalism 


Most of the institutions that man creates 
begin as tools of the spirit and end as tyrants 
of the spirit. 

The other day I began a discussion of how 
and why institutions, such as church and uni- 
versity and state, tend to become tyrants in- 
stead of tools of the spirit of man, listing four 
symptoms of this creeping paralysis of insti- 
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tutionalism. Since then I have pushed this 
diagnosis of the disease of institutionalism a 
bit further, and I want today to list nine 
symptoms, including the four previously men- 
tioned. 

First, institutions that begin as means to 
an end tend to become ends in themselves. 

Second, institutions that begin as associa- 
tions for pioneering tend to become agencies 
for propaganda. 

Third, institutions that begin for the protec- 
tion of the individual tend in time to sacrifice 
the individual for the promotion of the institu- 
tion. 

Fourth, institutions that are created by a 
spirit of curiosity tend to slump into a spirit 
of contentment. 

Fifth, institutions that set out to answer 
the challenge of the future tend to end by 


-acceding to the caution of the past. 


Sixth, institutions that begin with a con- 
cern for quality tend to fall a victim to a craze 
for quantity. 

Seventh, institutions that are created by 
rebels tend to crucify rebels. 

Eighth, institutions that are organized in 
recognition of some overlooked instinct of 
mankind tend, in time, to overlook all instincts 
in the development of their program. 

Ninth, institutions that begin with a vision 
so new that it must create a new vocabulary 
tend, in time, to turn that very vocabulary into 
a blind that shuts out the light of anv further 
vision. 

We need a sort of Life Extension Institute 
for our institutions, a discovery, by periodic ex- 
aminations, of the possible existence of some 
or all of these symptoms.—Glenn Frank, Presi- 
dent of the University of Wisconsin. 





ROMANCE 


Romance is dead, they say—the worldly wise, 

And show impatience with our dreams and 
songs; 

They say such folly to that age belongs 

Which was the “golden” to illusioned eyes. 


Romance is dead? When over land and sea 
Man-birds are flying, seeking distance goals; 
When daring science scans the stellar shoals, 
And brings to light the stars’ consistency? 


Romance is dead? When over air-waves run 
Unnumbered songs and messages of cheer? 

When in a moment nations are brought near 
And by a word the thoughts of earth are one? 


Forget the midnight of the hoary past, 
Awake from sleep—romance is here at last! 
Thomas Curtis Clark 
From the Pittsburgh School Bulletin 





The average value of school property per 
pupil enrolled varies from $39 in Georgia and 
Mississippi to $272 in Nevada. 








Specific Sense Stimulation as an Aid in 
Assisting Recall 


RAY L. HUFF 
Principal Moorhead School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


old practice to form habits of obedience 

to custom. In the mechanics of my con- 
version I have not found it necessary to give 
up any opinion based on junior or senior 
high school or college teaching practice. In 
most cases I have not found it necessary to 
evade the methods based on association pro- 
cesses or, with younger children, those based 
on appeals involving relatively complicated 
mental processes. The extent of my con- 
version is to believe that under certain cir- 
cumstances the use of the paddle is a sound 
educational process. 


I AM a recent convert to the use of an age- 


My road to Damascus is the path I follow 
in administering an elementary school in the 
slum section of a large industrial city. This 
section is innocent of any recreational facili- 
ties (excepting a settlement which is not open 
to colored children). Housing conditions are 
definitely bad; in some case, unspeakable. 
The school population is 30 per cent colored 
and 70 per cent Jewish, principally Russian. 
The children are decidedly below average in 
terms of academic achievement, 60 per cent 
are retarded two years or more. Thirty-six 
per cent of these children, measured by three 
group intelligence tests, score 80 I. Q. as the 
average of these three tests. Many of our 
colored pupils, now 13, 14 and more years 
old have entered this school fresh from the 
“sunny south” where they have had schooling 
in other than academic subjects. 


Some of the parents have faith in the adage, 
“spare the rod and spoil the child.” Many 
of these parents have no conception of the 
structure of a civilization based on law. In 
my judgment an acceptable maxim in this 
community is “that act is right that you can 
get away with.” 


Aside from the custom of keeping children 
from school to tend the baby, or the store— 
as the spirit moves, or to petition the school 
to promote Rastus or Isadore “so he can quit 
school and go to work,” there are less com- 
mon examples like the following: 

Mrs. Hamson was called to school to dis- 
cuss her offspring’s frequent fights. This 


offspring had kindred annoying habits—he en- 
joyed surreptitious pranks—such as tramping 
on another’s feet or carefully prodding a class- 
mate with available instruments. He had 
been persuaded, cajoled, referred to his class- 
mates, stimulated to hero worship, given to a 
“big brother in school” with immediate but 
transitory effect in each instance. The eleventh 
cause of reference to me was the offspring’s 
declaration of war on his teacher when he 
was cautioned to cease punching a girl. 


This incident with the ten preceding ones 
was carefully rehearsed to Mrs. Hamson in 
the presence of her offspring. They were 
related in chronological order. 


‘You see, Mrs. Hamson,” I said, “we are 
having difficulty with Charles.” 

“Why did you hit the girl?” inquired Mrs. 
Hamson of her infant. 


“She called me names,” quoth he. 


Mrs. Hamson turned to me in wrath and 
said, “I don’t want anybody calling my boy 
names. He should have hit her with a brick.’ 


Or in the case of another sixteen-year-old 
boy who found his pleasure in enforcing his 
ease by throwing others about and refusing 
to engage in any of the gym work excepting 
games. 

This boy was referred to me the eighth time 
with the note stating he had just had another 
fight and had laughed at being referred to 
me. He had stated nothing would happen to 
him, that I would just talk to him. Parents 
had neglected to call at my request in his 
previous difficulties. 


Or in the case of Mrs. Shemson: 


The mother complained during a discussion 
of Isadore’s habit of running out of school 
at odd times in the afternoon to visit the pool- 
room that Isadore wouldn’t listen to her; that 
his father was an invalid and he wouldn’t 
listen to him; that he had hit her when last 
she attempted to remonstrate with him. 

In other cases of greater and less concern 
in which the issue was defiance of acceptable 
social custom and conformance to law, it be- 

(Turn to page 409) 
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Classroom ‘Teachers and Compensation* 


ELSIE M, 


HECKMAN 


Classroom Teacher, Allentown 


HEN such a vital topic as compen- 
\ sation, especially the compensation 
of the classroom teacher, is to be 
discussed before a diversified gathering such 
as this, it is preferable to locate the high spots 
and dwell on them. Contrast the classroom 
teacher of today with the classroom teacher 
of fifteen or more years ago. The teaching 
profession for men and women had been mere- 
ly a stepping stone to higher positions, namely, 
the men to other professions and business, 
the women to the greater task of homemaking. 
The unattached women in the profession were 
usually objects of the community’s pity. It 
was thought teaching was a more “genteel” 
way of making a living than to engage in the 
other means of making a livelihood at that 
time. Today all this is changed—the teacher 
is trained for her work; the lure of the pro- 
fession is greater through greater salary in- 
crements; although many teachers are taking 
the responsibilities of homemaking, the mar- 
ried teacher still lingers on; the schoolmarm 
of today is no more to be pitied for the pro- 
fession of teaching has reached a higher pro- 
fessional status in the community. We have 
not reached the highest peak of recognition 
in our profession but we have made a showing 
and a start and by concerted effort we hope 
to attain still higher recognition. Research 
shows us the average teacher’s service is eight 
and a half years. This may be the result of 
seeing no financial future in the profession. 


With the great change in our economic life, 
with women going into every phase of indus- 
trial work and professional activity, the teach- 
ing profession must have higher compensation 
to reach the other levels of economic com- 
petition. Immediately the teacher or pros- 
pective teacher comes in contact with the bet- 
ter financial advantages of other positions, 
then the profession must rally to the cause 
of higher compensation in order that the good 
teaching material may not be wasted. What 
have we to offer to the 5,000 to 6,000 new 
teachers needed in Pennsylvania every year? 





* Address delivered before the General Session of the 
P. S. E. A. on Wednesday afternoon, December 29, at 
the Harrisburg Convention. 


How shall we advise these prospective teach- 
ers? To take normal training or four years 
of college? Does the difference between $1,000 
for two years’ work and $1,400 for four years’ 
work appeal to them? 

Let us first consider the source of compen- 
sation for teachers. We know the source of 
all revenue is from taxation, therefore, the 
teacher immediately becomes an economic fac- 
tor in the community. How many of you 
teachers here today are selling your product 
to the community? Are you so seriously 
wrapped up in your work—studying for high- 
er certification, correcting stacks of papers, 
that you have no time or energy left to elbow 
with life and to think of your community? 
We speak of leisure time and training chil- 
dren to use it in schools today, the same 
would be a splendid training for the teacher 
as well as the children. In every community 
there are fields of activity for teachers and 
their hobbies, the church and its work of week- 
day religious education, clubs and their pro- 
gram participation, Y. W. C. A. and Y. M. 
C. A. activities and welfare work. Today the 
best advertised commodity brings the greatest 
financial gain. The teachers will gain pro- 
fessionally and they will be better equipped 
to take up classroom instruction after making 
contacts with community life. 


After selling our commodity to the com- 
munity let us examine our State’s attitude to- 
ward finances for education. Last legislature 
appropriated one-half of all its public revenue 
to education, however, this was but one-fifth 
of the money spent by our State on public 
education. Today we visit school districts and 
are proudly shown elaborate, expensive school 
plants. We hear murmurings of taxpayers, 
wondering if it is only a pretentious outside 
show and what actually is going on inside. 
It again falls to the administration and the 
classroom teacher to bring forth such tangible 
results that the most confirmed grumblers in 
the district can be quieted and the corps of 
instructors receive adequate salaries. Our 
state legislature has been generous but we 
heard rumblings last session and it is the 
duty of every classroom teacher to work his 
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utmost to keep our state appropriation where 
it is. 

It would seem advisable here to take note 
of the Edmonds Act of 1921 and see its effect 
on district legislation. Let us consider how 
it has benefited the teacher. Dividing the 
school districts into four classes, let us consid- 
er first Pittsburgh and Philadelphia teachers. 
There is a weak point in legislation, namely, 
the class of superior or C teachers in these 
cities. This leaves a loophole for favoritism 
controlled by forces outside of the school ad- 
ministration. The classroom loses these teach- 
ers as they are advanced to heads of depart- 
ments and the pupils do not come in direct 
contact with this type of superior teacher. 
Recently there has been an inducement given 
by the Philadelphia board of education, en- 
couraging the elementary teachers to stay in 
their field of work by increasing their maxi- 
mums to a higher salary level. This is to be 
a preventative for turnover of teachers, keep- 
ing the best teacher in the grade for which 
she is best adapted. 


Second, let us consider the second class dis- 
tricts, 237 in number. In making a survey of 
the salaries of second class districts there was 
found a great variation in the different cities 
in the interpretations of maximum of salaries, 
also in the increments allowed for advanced 
work. It depended a great deal if these cities 
were located near college centers where teach- 
ers could obtain college and extension work. 
In only a few exceptions is the maximum the 
limited one of the Edmonds Act; in many 
cities teachers are given a higher maximum 
for advanced college work. These maximums 
look splendid on paper, but do the boards of 
education ever realize how long it takes a 
teacher to reach these higher levels and the 
amount of money expended to obtain the usual 
increment of $100? In the majority of cities 
it takes a college graduate ten years to reach 
first maximum and then four additional years, 
with an additional outlay of money, to reach 
second maximum. The younger teachers bene- 
fit by the scale of increments but it seems 
the salary is just out of reach of 
the experienced teachers who have been 
in the service when minimums were low. Also 
often when teachers by study and experience 
have changed from their normal certification 
to college certification, these teachers are still 
kept on their normal minimum and rank in 
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salary below the college graduate who came 
later in the system with no experience, but 
with a degree, and entered on a higher college 
minimum. 


Increments create laggards in the profes- 
sion as no discrimination is made between in- 
crements for college attendance in class and 
for college accredited work and work for col- 
lege degrees. Some teachers take the course 
without examination. There are always slack- 
ers in every business and profession who ob- 
tain compensation with the least possible effort 
but it is very discouraging to the higher type 
of teacher and lowers the morale of the pro- 
fession. There are teachers who take courses 
that have no direct bearing on their school 
problems just because they are easy. The school 
boards expect only such courses as have direct 
influence in making the teacher more efficient 
in the educational field to be taken. Again it 
rests with the classroom teachers themselves 
if these increments are to be continued as we 
must be willing to give a specific educational 
gain in return for a material one. 

In fourth class districts teachers have no 
financial incentive to stay and teach. There 
could be provision made by amending the Ed- 
monds Act so that yearly increments should be 
given these teachers to reach higher maxi- 
mums. This feature of the bill leads to a 
greater turnover of teachers. The teachers 
are led on by higher salaries to other districts. 
Would it were possible this great Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, second in wealth in 
the nation, could solve a salary problem where 
the best classroom teachers could be retained 
where they give the best results to their 
patrons and communities. The rural child 
should have the same advantages as the child 
of urban communities. Where is the best 
teacher most necessary? Surely in a com- 
munity where she becomes the pivot of edu- 
cational community life. 


Let us see if the standards of education 


have profited under the Edmonds Act. No 


doubt, with the beginning of the term, Sep- 
tember, 1927, we shall see if the certification 
of teachers has risen. Figures show us that 
we still have the untrained teacher with us. 
With the coming of September, 1927 many of 
these will still be teaching because they will 
not be affected by the Act as they taught previ- 
ous to its passing. But in every district is 
the faithful teacher who has risen to higher 
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certification. The teachers as a whole have 
gained a higher scholarship and professional 
spirit. As these teachers have studied in the 
summer sessions of many colleges and uni- 
versities and have made contacts with teachers 
from the states of our nation, new ideas, new 
inspiration have been brought into the Penn- 
sylvania field of education. It has also raised 
a problem of administration. The colleges and 
universities report today great numbers com- 
ing for higher degrees. What is going to be 
done with these teachers who have in many 
places outranked their superiors in scholarship 
and attainment. As the salaries of the su- 
perintendents, principals and supervisors with 
higher qualifications rise, the teachers’ salaries 
will rise likewise. I would like to see a sur- 
vey of the number of teachers whose qualifi- 
cations have risen to higher standards since 
the Edmonds Act of 1921. 

Finally, let us devote a few minutes to the 
Single Salary Schedule. Many teachers pres- 
ent are no doubt on a salary schedule. The 
salary schedule does not end the ills of teach- 
ers’ compensation, for it is difficult to find 
one, no matter how complete it may look, 
which will fit and please every teacher. Here, 
if any, is the place for teacher participation 
with the board of education and superintend- 
ent, in making a salary schedule. The average 
elected school board does not see or know 
the teachers’ viewpoint and very often when 
approached will be willing to sit and listen 
and act favorably on teachers’ salary legisla- 
tion. No coercion on the part of teachers is 
necessary, only the presentation of simple, 
sane facts. Teachers welcome the schedule be- 
cause it provides a guarantee for better and 
more definitely planned salaries. It is easier 
for the board to budget its financial costs. The 
one great difficulty, it may become so static as 
not to meet the economic conditions of the 
times. Another great evil is for the board to 
check on expenditures for teachers’ salaries 
and use the surplus income for other improve- 
ments or to lower the tax rate to win public 
favor and sentiment for reelection. Then we 
have the range of opinion as the amount of 
salary a year’s study is worth, or a semester 
hour’s study is worth. Teachers’ rating will 
also affect the annual increment and the ques- 
tion arises who shall have the final word for 
rating. 
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Equalization of salary for men and women 
may be dangerous ground but economics show 
us that when discrimination between salaries 
or pay is made men are crowded out by em- 
ployment of cheaper labor by women. Equal 
pay for equal work, training and experience 
would be a sound economic issue for teachers. 
We might pause and discuss sick leave and 
teachers’ salaries, this also could be given a 
thorough research. 


With the disbanding of city teachers insti- 
tute the teachers very seldom have profes- 
sional or social contacts. Teachers must have 
professional and social recreation. The teach- 
ers have found organization of their own clubs 
of great benefit to their profession. Their 
club meetings are advertised. They are able 
to meet their board of education. A teachers’ 
club means added means for exchange of ideas. 


Has the classroom teacher been content to 
teach and teach, correct and correct, study and 
study and not sell the commodity? Finally, 
is the material end the only one? In every 
community where we teach a great inspira- 
tion comes to a classroom teacher when for- 
mer charges in school, toiled over in conscien- 
tious teaching, become leading factors in the 
community. The pride that these citizens take 
in their teachers makes them silent boosters 
when an issue of compensation arises. As a 
parting word to classroom teachers, know 
yourself, prepare for your profession, give ser- 
vices unstintingly, know your community, gain 
its confidence and the gold at the end of the 
rainbow may not be a remote material reward. 





WHAT SHALL OUR SCHOOLS TEACH? 
American schools should train in active 
good citizenship. In detail, this includes the 
following concise points: 
. How to keep well 
. How to use eye and hand effectively 
. How to use and enjoy good English 
. How to know and utilize one’s physical 
environment 
How to appreciate music and art 
How to spend money wisely 
. How to lead and how to cooperate 
. How to be a good home-maker 
. How to choose both vocation and avoca- 
tion 
. How to understand peoples of other races 
and other lands 
. How to investigate social problems and 
help in their solution 
12. How to find and use the things that make 
for the higher life—J. Lynn Barnard, 
in the February World Review. 
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Communications 


-The Aims of Science in the High School 


This article is written in the nature of a 
reply to a question raised by a steel chemist. 
His inquiry was as to why the chemistry stu- 
dents in high school were not trained to be 
chemists. 


It should be understood that the aim of high 
school science is not to train pupils to be scien- 
tists, that is if we are thinking of a scientist 
as a person who spends long hours in a labora- 
tory weighing the minutest pieces of matter. 
The high school does aim, however, at devel- 
oping in the pupil a scientific attitude toward 
all truth. If a student pursues a scientific 
course, it is not the aim to make a biologist, 
physicist or chemist out of that student any 
more than it is the aim of a history teacher to 
make historians out of his or her pupils. 
Problems of all kinds—food, clothing, shelter, 
health, etc. are continually arising. The pupil 
should be taught how to solve these problems 
for himself. These problems are not only of 
vital importance to one person, but to all per- 
sons in a community, state or nation. 


Science deals with matter—the liquids, sol- 
ids and gases which make up this ma- 
terial universe in which we live. The pupil 
should become acquainted with these things 
about him by learning some of the fundamental 
laws concerning nature or the natural forces. 
Science teaches us to inquire into these forces 
and to discover why things are as we find 
them in this world of ours. The student should 
be taught to appreciate all these natural 
forces and not to accept them as matter of 
fact. Happier and more intelligent will be 
those persons who do not accept the flying of 
an aeroplane, the use of gasoline, the hatch- 
ing of an egg, just as swine accept the acorns 
that fall from trees above them. A science 
course seeks to develop this inquiry and search 
for truth. I think one of my former professors 
has well said: “The person who knows how 
will usually have a job, but the person who 
knows why will always be his boss.” 


If this scientific attitude has been developed 
in a pupil, he sees things in a new light—he 
catches a broader vision. The pupil begins to 
react toward the things about him. He makes 


observations of his own and then makes con- 
clusions which are free from previous mis- 
conceptions or biased opinions. This is worth 
something. Perhaps the pupil will now begin 
to analyze other things not scientific in the 
same way. He makes all the observations pos- 
sible, waits until all the evidence is in and 
then makes conclusions which are more nearly 
correct than if rashly made. This, then, is 
the road to teaching perseverance, patience 
and tolerance. And who would deny that a 
citizen trained in scientific thought, with such 
qualities as broadmindedness and tolerance 
would not help make this a better world in 
which to live? 

Each year the American Chemical Society 
encourages high school students of the United 
States and her possessions to write essays. The 
list from which the student may choose is 
large. It is the aim to show more people how 
the science of chemistry enriches our lives, 
how it is related to industries and resources 
of the United States, health and disease, na- 
tional defense, the home, forestry and agri- 
culture. This attitude shows that the field of 
science is broad and that it is not locked up 
in laboratories alone. 


Science has recruited her workers from 
many lands. Her history has often been one 
of sacrifice and service to mankind. In these 
days, many of the world’s greatest scientists 
meet in conventions. This is a good omen. 
If persons, especially those engaged in scien- 
tific endeavor, become acquainted with those 
of other nations, barriers of prejudice and 
misunderstanding will vanish. 


Too often, however, the secrets of nature 
have been given to a world not ready to receive 
them. Science should teach people how to live 
and not destroy. It should be constructive and 
not destructive. Modern chemistry is teaching 
that lesson right now by reason of the fact 
that many undreamed of articles have been 
created or constructed within recent years, 
while the mind of the chemist of a few gen- 
erations past seemed bent only on tearing 
apart those things already at hand. The true 
scientist sees behind all the natural forces a 
wonderful Creator revealing Himself in these 


(Turn to page 446) 
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The Decline of the Theatre as an Educa- 


tional Force 


ELMER KENYON 
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Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, Chairman, National Drama Week, February 13-19 


democracy—and that it has penalties 


O*: of the penalties of our blessing of 
is evident to every thoughtful Ameri- 


-can—is the jeopardy into which the arts and 


cultural interests are thrown by the dominance 
of that majority which after having accepted 
schools as an obligation inclines to limit the 
functions of the state to material and socio- 
logical ministrations. Museums of painting 
and sculpture, sometimes even libraries, are 
left to struggle on insufficient appropriations 
or are forced to profit as they can by the 
chance endowments of artistically inclined men 
of wealth. Implicit in young America, almost 
as though we were still in the pioneer era, is 
the conviction that the most important mat- 
ters in life are bound up in the struggle for 
physical comfort. 


The traveler on the continent of Europe 
finds the emphasis quite different. In a coun- 
try like France, rich in the art legacies of the 
past, it is apparent everywhere that beauty in 
architecture, painting, sculpture, city plan- 
ning, landscape gardening and heroic monu- 
ments, was the proudest concern of the state. 
Take from Paris all that the paternalism of 
her kings and emperors left for our thrilled 
admiration and Paris would not be the mag- 
nificent city wherein every American some day 
hopes to be. 

But whereas in France kings satisfied hu- 
man aspirations for the beautiful, those same 
aspirations are being cared for in Central 
Europe by the municipalities. The art of the 
drama, to be at once concrete and blunt, is 
just as naturally a province of the city fathers 
everywhere in Germany, as with us street- 
cleaning is the official administrative business 
of our council and mayor through the depart- 
ment of public works. Where we think our- 
selves civic spirited in expecting good bridges, 
complicated traffic regulations and ordinances 
for zoning and daylight savings, the European 
demands from his city not only material com- 
forts, but elaborate institutions for the pro- 
motion of the arts of music and of the theatre. 


Every city, therefore, of any consequence main- 
tains by legitimate taxation its own repertory 
theater, where even the poorest citizens may 
come under the edifying influence of a varied 
succession of classic dramas selected from the 
literatures of the world. So catholic and sound 
is the tradition established by these theatres 
of the people and so elevated and liberal has 
become the taste of the communities, that your 
citizens of Leipzig, a city far behind Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburgh in wealth, ungrudgingly 
pay the piper to sustain four municipal en- 
terprises devoted to drama, opera and music 
of the highest standard. 


Whatever may be said about the European’s 
mode of life, the fact remains that art is a 
need with him and not a varnish; hence the 
community willingly shoulders the burden of 
safeguarding nourishment of soul as well as 
of body. The fact is clear, too, that America 
is not yet ready for such paternal care of its 
soul. The theater, for example, must remain, 
it seems, in the mart of trade, a purely com- 
mercial matter where art may thrive on con- 
dition that it pays well. 


As a result, the spiritual power that a dra- 
matic critic like William Winter recognized in 
the theatre of a generation or two ago has 
been dissipated. Whereas but fifteen years 
ago there were 1,540 theaters devoted to le- 
gitimate drama, 674 are accounted, from a 
commercial point of view, too many today. 
The transcontinental tours of Edwin Booth, 
Richard Mansfield, John McCullough, Joseph 
Jefferson, Henry Irving, Ellen Terry, Lester 
Wallack, Lawrence Barrett, Mary Anderson, 
Helen Modjeska and others of revered memory 
have no counterpart in our time. In the par- 
lance of the theatrical road agent, “The road 
is shot to pieces.” The supreme dramas of 
Shakespeare may be read in more schools and 
colleges than were dreamed of in Booth’s day 
and may be more enjoyed, if the claims of the 
new pedagogy have validity, than they were 
under older modes of study, but is it not as- 
tounding that one hundred and ten million 
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people in this English-speaking country do not 
support a single first rate actor in Shakes- 
pearean repertory? In Czechoslovakia, where 
the theatre receives the municipal appropria- 
tion that our American cities prefer to devote 
to the monkey zoo, school boys during the years 
of their high school course have had oppor- 
tunities to see on the stage the whole cycle of 
Shakespearean drama. 


Unhappily, what is true of the fortunes of 
Shakespeare on our stage at the moment must 
be taken, as it has been for three hundred 
years, as a test of the tone of the theatre in 
general. The desperateness of its malady has 
driven the manager to traffic in filth because 
to our shame, with rare exceptions, the dwind- 
ling public which still goes to the theatre de- 
mands spice and sexual abnormalities. Of 
the two most populously attended plays in 
New York last season one was an exhibition 
of life in a brothel and the other of the career 
of a prostitute; the story of the play that this 
season enjoys the most enduring prosperity 
could not even be recounted in the newspaper 
reviews, though journalistic reticence is 
searcely a characteristic of the time. 


Such a condition strangling the oldest and 
most democratic of the arts calls for a remedy 
which shall secure adjustment in spiritual 
values. The enthusiasm of youth. if not even 
some aspects of education itself, is all for the 
movie, the radio, learning by evefuls rather 
than by thinking, by jazzed-up classroom 
tempo with plenty of action and little repose, 
yellow journalized school pavers, “Yes, sir, 
just like the genuine article,” ad infinitum. 
For the exact interpretation of a piece of 
stout prose. there is no develoned patience or 
trained mind. Naturallv. then. for a drama 
that challenges intelligence. audiences up and 
down the land are such doubtful quantities 
that many an excellent drama dies in two 
weeks after it leaves Broadway; and, conse- 
auently, in the last three months even the few 
remaining theatres in cities like Pittsburgh 
and Kansas City have had to remain dark for 
weeks because the swift mortalitv of plavs 
leaves the managers without a sufficient num- 
ber of attractions to go round. 

As an immediate project to be undertaken 
with the cooperation of every agency which 
devotes itself to education, the Drama League 
of America has called for a National Drama 
Week to be observed February 13-19. Such 
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participation as is hoped for in the schools 
and colleges of the country should appeal to 
all teachers of English and especially to those 
who promote dramatics. The nature of an 
effective tribute to the power of good drama 
will be governed largely by the conditions pre- 
vailing in each school, but some general sug- 
gestions drawn from the National Program 
may be helpful. 


Subjects for Discussion in Classes or in 
Assemblies 

Religion and Drama—Reciprocal Service of 
Drama and Religion—The Religious Origin of 
Drama—Religious Lessons in Secular Drama. 

The Public and the Professional Theatre— 
Helping the Theatre to Serve the Intellectual 
and Social Needs of the Community. 

The Theatre in Print—Values and Delights 
of Play-reading—What to Look for in Reading 
a Play—Modern Dramatic Masterpieces. 

Drama as Community Expression—The 
Most Notable Examples of Community The- 
atres in This Country. 

Drama as Education—Drama as an Essen- 
tial in Culture—The Value of a School Dra- 
matic Club—The Difference between a Play 
and a Novel—How Important the Drama Was 
in the Education of the Middle Ages. 


Suggested Activities 

Performances of Biblical or sacred inter- 
ludes, pageants and plays in Sunday schools, 
young people’s societies, or at the evening ser- 
vice. (Placed here because the initiation of 
such interests comes frequently from the 
school teacher.) 

Production of plays by pupils of all grades 
and by students in high schools and colleges. 

Addresses before student bodies. 

Luncheon or dinner meeting with schoo! 
authorities, administrators and teachers as 
guests. This meeting should be used to drive 
home—1. The need for dramatic work under 
a professional director and for a stage with 
adequate equipment in every school. 2. The 
desirability of including drama in official read- 
ing lists of schools. 8. The importance of dra- 
matic studies in college and university courses. 
4. Properly safeguarded use of school plant 
and equipment by amateur playing groups in 
the community. 5. Encouragement of teachers 
in the practice of taking classes to perform- 
ances of good plays at the professional theatre. 


(Turn to page 406) 
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THE HARRISBURG CONVENTION 

Harrisburg’s new high schools, the William 
Penn costing $1,750,000 and the John Harris 
costing $1,300,000 are an exhibit in themselves 
of sufficient interest to repay every teacher 
who attended the State Convention December 
28-30, 1926 for his expenditure of time and 
money. Much interest centered in them, and 
the programs were so scheduled that members 
saw both buildings in daylight, also in arti- 
ficial light. 

With registration at the Penn-Harris Hotel, 
at the William Penn High School and at P. 
S. E. A. Headquarters, and with meetings at 
the Y. M. C. A., the open air school and the 
John Harris High School, it was a five or six- 
ring circus. Of course, no one person could 
attend the four general sessions, the meetings 
of the House of Delegates, the meetings of 11 
‘departments, 14 sections and 10 round tables 
in the short space of time of two full days, but 
each could specialize on his particular interest 
and gain a general idea of .the whole con- 
vention. 


If any member had questioned whether the 
House of Delegates, created at the reorgani- 
zation of the Association in Harrisburg six 
years ago, would ever function, such doubting 
Thomas should have witnessed the spirit run- 
ning high over the report of the Commission 
on Professional Ethics when a member moved 
to reject the entire report. The House of 
Delegates is no longer a body for passively 
hearing and languidly approving committee 
reports. It is a virile, functioning, represen- 
tative assembly creating the policies of the 
Association. When it came time to nominate 
State delegates to the Seattle N. E. A. con- 
vention, pandemonium broke loose. It became 
impossible for the President to accord the floor 
to delegates in any order of precedence as 
twenty-five or thirty clamored for it at once. 
He wisely asked for nominations in writing 
and thus enabled even the timid soul to place 
on the preferential ballot the name of his 
favorite candidate. Ardent advocates of our 
constitution and our House of Delegates were 
highly gratified with the sustained interest, 
careful thought and vigorous expression of the 
delegates. 


Glenn Frank’s address on “The Disease of 
Institutionalism” was the sky line mark of 
the program. Comment was so enthusias- 
tic that President George D. Robb lost no 
time in inviting him to make the closing ad- 
dress at the Lancaster convention, December 
29, 1927. All who heard him will be delighted 


to know that Doctor Frank has accepted Doc- 
tor Robb’s invitation. 

Many congratulated President Dickey on the 
organization of his program, the printed com- 
mittee reports and the smooth moving ma- 
chinery of the entire convention. Not a speak- 
er scheduled on a general session disappointed 
either by absence or by the content of his 
address. But few of the 355 officers and 
speakers listed in the index of the official pro- 
gram failed in attendance or the discharge 
of duty. Luncheons, dinners, breakfasts and 
cafeterias moved as scheduled as only a city 
accustomed to conventions can so care for 
them. 

The addresses published herein, abstracts 
of addresses, the proceedings of the House of 
Delegates, the reports of the committees on 
legislation and resolutions will supplement the 
official program nicely in enabling delegates 
to report fully on the State convention of 
1926. 

The following letter from a teacher in 
Downingtown is a typical reaction to the con- 
vention: 

“The officers of the P. S. E. A. promised 
that the convention this year would be one of 
unusual merit. I feel that your aim has been 
realized. To have heard Glenn Frank, Dr. 
Caldwell and Hughes Mearns alone would have 
made the trip well worth while. My immedi- 
ate interest was in the English and Music 
section programs. These were both interest- 
ing and of practical value. 

With best wishes for the attainment of all 
the worthy objectives of the P. S. E. A., I am 
Respectfully yours, 

(Signed) Vircinia L. RUFFIN.” 





SUPERINTENDENT HAAS’ REPORT 

Here is a readable report. What is the 
state doing for education? Doctor Haas has 
presented the story so that he who runs may 
read it in 185 pages. The report is a descrip- 
tive account full of information, but figures 
are subordinated to short paragraphs with 
outstanding appropriate headings. Even well 
informed school people will be surprised at the 
comprehensive organization the State has set 
up to care for its educational interests. 

An organization that spends over $67,000,000 
for education in a two-year period is a great 
responsibility. This comprehensive, unified 
report shows that Doctor Haas commands a 
clear view of the entire situation and that the 
State’s educational program is in safe hands. 


Secure a copy and read it. 
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DALLAS CONVENTION 


Because the St. Louis gateway to Dallas, 
Texas is the most convenient for our members 
considering all parts of the State, the Execu- 
tive Council chose as the official route the 
P. R. R. to St. Louis and the Sunshine Special 
of the Missouri Pacific thence to Dallas. This 
route is the shortest, cheapest and most direct 
for Pennsylvanians. In order to take ad- 
vantage of the one and one-half fare for the 
round trip, it is necessary to return by the 
same route with this exception: opportunity 
will be offered at an additional expense of 
only $2.00 for a side trip of one day to Hot 
Springs National Park, Arkansas on the re- 
turn trip for those who desire it. 


Those desiring a more extended trip should 
arrange for winter tourist tickets from Pitts- 
burgh to Galveston, San Antonio, New Or- 
leans, Atlanta or Cincinnati. The rate on 
such a ticket is 180 per cent of a one way fare, 
as compared with the convention rate of 150 
per cent for the round trip. 


The following schedule will land Pennsyl- 
vanians in Dallas, Texas in time for the first 
program of the convention—the vesper service 
Sunday P. M., February 27—and will enable 
them to enjoy the final program—a concert by 
the National High School Orchestra, Thursday 
evening, March 3: 


Going Trip 
Lv. North Phila. ...... 7:50 P. M. Friday, Feb. 25 


iV; TEATTISRUTE «0.2 0-<:0: 10:06 P. M. Friday, Feb. 25 
CM BROS. 668k sixes 12.46 A. M. Saturday, Feb. 26 
Ly. Pitteburen <....... 3:32 A. M. Saturday, Feb. 26 


(Sleepers open in Pittsburgh at 10:00 P. M. Friday, 
Feb. 25.) 


Ar: Bt. T0nie. 4.<.« 5:10 P. M. Saturday, Feb. 26 
Lv. St. Louis..... 6:00 P. M. Saturday, Feb. 26 
Av. DAUAS: «0:05.25 12:30 P. M. (noon) Sunday, Feb. 27 


Return Trip 


Ee DORNIGE. cic iesica eins 11:45 P. M. Thursday, March 3 
PU Se) eee TT re 5:40 P. M. Friday, March 4 

Page ae et Lee 6:30 P. M. Friday, March 4 

Ar. Pittebureh. ....... 10:45 A. M. Saturday, March 5 
Lv; PHSDUPER 22:66:03. 11:05 A. M. Saturday, March 5 
Po ee oo cl: ee 2:05 P. M. Saturday, March 5 
Ar. Harrisburg ....... 5:05 P. M. Saturday, March 5 
Ar. Philadelphia ..... 7:25 P. M. Saturday, March 6 


For those wishing to visit Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, special car or cars will be arrang- 
ed on this special train from Dallas and trans- 
ferred at Benton to train reaching Hot 
Springs 9:30 A. M., March 4. After a day 
spent to good advantage at Hot Springs, they 
may leave Hot Springs 6:30 P. M., arriving 
St. Louis 7:32 A. M., March 5, making con- 
nection with P. R. R. train for Pennsylvania 
points. 

Tickets will be on sale on the identification 
certificate plan from February 20 to February 
26 with return limit of March 10. 

The Pennsylvania Dinner will be held Tues- 
day evening, March 1 at the Adolphus Hotel. 
Price, $3.00. 

Railroad Fares, Round Trip 
From 
Philadelphia ... ..c.eces $82.98 To Dallas and return 


Re UOARIT i 05:56:40: ie w bse 77.79 To Dallas and return 
UTE. © 6.5 ois. 68) 00-0 aie wwe 69.06 To Dallas and return 
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Pullman Fares, One Way 
To Dallas from Lower Upper Drawing Room 


PRUBGGIDRIA: ...4:05:s.00- cine $17.25 $13.80 $61.50 
EIATTIGDULE 63s sascesccees 15.38 12.30 54.00 
PUGET. 6.558: 6. 501.9300 054019: 14.25 11.40 51.00 


Housing Bureau: Address Z. E. Black, 
Chamber of Commerce, Dallas, Texas. 

Pullman reservations, without payment at 
present, may now be made through P. S. E. A. 
Headquarters, 400 North Third Street, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 





FOR DALLAS SPECIAL RAILROAD 
RATES 

BUT be sure to get your railroad identifi- 
cation certificate in advance. You may get it 
from J. W. Crabtree, secretary of the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
Northwest, Washington, D. C., from the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary at P. S. E. A. Headquarters, 
400 N. Third Street, Harrisburg, or from the 
State Director, C. E. Dickey, 595 Union Trust 
Building, Pittsburgh. 

Dependent members of your family may also 
use railroad identification certificates, receiv- 
ing the same one and a half fare rate. 

These certificates may be validated at regu- 
lar railroad ticket offices in Dallas. 


PLEASE NOTE that no adjustment of fare. 


can be made for anyone who neglects to se- 
cure in advance the railroad identification 
certificate and to purchase a round trip ticket. 





LOCAL BRANCHES 
The following local branches, in addition 
to those published in the earlier numbers of the 
Journal, have reported an enrolment of 100 
per cent for the current year and have sent 
their dues and enrolment cards to Head- 


quarters: 
Bedford County ............ 345 100% 
SPR UO OG ait oats eerae a he eines 113 100% 
re 385 100% 
rrr rer rete ere 149 100% 
Gonnelisville: s.:.<0ncccs sees 110 100% 
Fayette County ............ 934 100% 
PSIG 2 5c ockeh i Slaecctesrs evevow 74 100% 
RES ts canna awe ke 270 100% 
Luzerne County ............. 1586 100% 
Lycoming County ........... 322 100% 
McKean County ............ 229 100% 
Northampton County ........ 456 100% 
IRAGGSOMOO fo ccsess isin ee seas eres 2823 100% 
Rostraver Township ........ 61 100% 
RS eres err” 62 100% 
Susquehanna County ........ 253 100% 
DES VERO teeta ai are der c wilouss adr avons 83 100% 
Venango County ............ 224 100% 
Washington County ........ 1108 100% 
West Chester State Normal 

SS errr 51 100% 
Westmoreland County ....... 1167 100% 





Communication is essentially an engineer- 
ing problem—the transportation of an idea 
from one mind to another.—John M. Clapp. 
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SEATTLE CONVENTION 

This year’s summer convention of the N. 
E. A. will be held in Seattle, Washington, July 
3-8. Because of the rapidly growing policy 
of the states to send full quotas of delegates 
with a goodly part of their expenses paid and 
because of the subsidy of $10,000 in the N. 
E.:A. budget to be prorated to delegates on 
the basis of the distance traveled from their 
respective capital cities, it is probable that 
the attendance at Seattle will be record-break- 
ing. 

Our House of Delegates at the Harrisburg 
Convention approved a plan to send our full 
quota of 36 delegates and to set aside $6,793.20 
to pay 

1. Railroad fare, the convention rate 

2. Pullman fare 

3. Per diem of $6 during the period of the 
convention (five days) 

If the National Association allows Pennsy]l- 
vania delegates $35 apiece, each one may 
count on $223.70 to apply on the trip. 

The following charges from Harrisburg to 
Seattle and return may serve as a basis for 
computing necessary expenses: 


Harrisburg to Seattle and return (Summer 








aide ns Fcc eek ed Rees tA Ae ae $131.44 
Lower berth—Harrisburg to Chicago ......... 7.50 
Lower berth—Chicago to Seattle............. 23.643 
Lower berth—Seattle to Chicago.............. 23.63 
Lower berth—Chicago to Harrisburg.......... 7.50 
SEMI BEROROI © 4. 504:0:5-0 3 oo be oe ere ene eee Raw en $193.70 
& Gave per Giem St. $6.00... ckccccccascsccees 30.00 
$223.7 


Of this amount, P. S. E. A. will pay $188.70 
Of this amount N. E. A. will pay... 35.00 
223.70 








P. S. E. A. Headquarters will be at the 
Olympic Hotel and there on Tuesday evening, 
July 5 the annual Pennsylvania dinner will 
be held. 

So many attractive routes to Seattle and 
return are available at summer tourist rates 
that it is hardly probable that all Pennsyl- 
vanians will go the same way to say nothing 
of returning by the same route. All will want 
to see the Canadian Rockies, Yellowstone and 
Glacier National Parks. Some will want to 
go through California and visit the Grand 
Canyon, Colorado Springs and Denver. Some 
will prefer to return by a northern route to 
Duluth and take a Lake trip to Erie or Buffalo. 

Those who attended the Harrisburg conven- 
tion are doubtless familiar with Philip M. 
Kline’s de luxe personally conducted, all ex- 
pense tour as he had an exhibit in the Wil- 
liam Penn High School and distributed copies 
of his 20-page booklet. His party will leave 
Philadelphia, Reading, Easton, Bethlehem and 
Allentown, Saturday, June 25 and will move 
westward through Buffalo, Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Banff, Hot Springs, Lake Louise, 
Canadian Rockies, Vancouver to Seattle, arriv- 
ing there at 9:40 P. M., Saturday, July 2. 
Persons interested should write Mr. Kline, 
Bethlehem, for a copy of his booklet. 
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Delegates from Harrisburg dnd points west 
may use the following schedule and join Mr. 
Kline’s party in Chicago: 

The Liberty Limited No. 59 


EV ROM a cavecdeecdeeeue mane cae 5:39 P. M. Saturday 
EiWir RAGRONAN ON cass oot ee osc eee ee 6:27 P. M. Saturday 
Wa NN og on os, kar se eae aa ... 9:29 P. M. Saturday 
EW. JOMMMIGWI. Wo. 5 oi ccc ee ee ces ce 10:37 P. M. Saturday 
EsGa SACOMMONENID = oo Sodas Met ec eee 11:56 P. M. Saturday 
Sleepers open for occupancy at 10:00 P. M. 
Ae CUCANG i ee ee ckccncecccudeens 9:10 A. M. Sunday 
EG, CUCU fo oiirccan lowce a hata was 6:30 P. M. Sunday 


The Journal of the N. E. A. suggests a 
number of attractive tours. Further an- 
nouncements will be made in these columns re- 
garding routes to and from Seattle as plans 
develop. 


SCHOOx DIRECTORS MEET 
The Thirty-second Annual Convention of the 
Pennsylvania State School Directors’ Associa- 
tion will meet in Harrisburg, February 9 and 
10, 1927. 
The meetings will be held in the auditorium 
of the new William Penn Senior High School 
located at Sixth and Division Streets. To get 
to the building, take street car marked with a 
“G* 
The following is an outline of the program: 
Address of Welcome, Mark T. Milnor, Har- 
risburg, Member School Board 

Response, Mrs. Wm. Anderson, Aspinwall 

A Square Deal for our Public Schools, Robert 
C. Shaw, Deputy Supt., Public Instruction 

Legislation Necessary for the Improvement of 
Rural Schools, J. L. Eisenberg, Slippery 
Rock Normal School 

The Problems of Second Class Districts, Joseph 
C. McKerihan, Altoona, Member School 
Board 

What is the Matter with Our Public Schools? 
W. H. Halle, President, Lawrence County 
Directors’ Association 

Address, David Miller, Allentown, President 
Board of School Directors 

The School Director as a Community Builder, 
John L. Woodruff, Dept. of Education, 
Susquehanna University 

School Buildings and Costs, HuBert C. Eicher, 
Director of Buildings, Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction 

Dr. Francis B. Haas, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, and Hon. John S. Fisher, 
Governor of the Commonwealth, will also ad- 
dress the convention. 

The Wednesday evening meeting will be an 
inspirational meeting and will be addressed 
by Samuel W. Griffin of the West Side Y. M. 
C. A., Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. Griffin has a 
noted reputation as a speaker before Rotary, 
Kiwanis and Lions Clubs as well as other 
business community gatherings. 

The students of the William Penn High 
School will furnish special music for this 
meeting. 

As the William Penn High School is situated 
some distance from the center of the city, 
arrangements have been made for the members 
to secure meals at the school cafeteria. 
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SCHOOL BOARD SECRETARIES MEET 


The Fourteenth Annual Convention of the 
Association of School Board Secretaries of 
Pennsylvania will be held Tuesday, February 
8, 1927, in the William Penn High School, 
Sixth and Division Streets, Harrisburg. The 
Executive Committee is preparing a very in- 
teresting and instructive program. 

Attention is called to the Secretaries’ Dinner, 
which will be held in the William Penn High 
School Cafeteria, at 6:30 Tuesday evening. All 
Secretaries and all School Directors who may 
be in the city on Tuesday are invited to attend 
this Dinner. The Dinner will be followed by 
an entertainment in the auditorium of the 
school given by the pupils in the dramatic de- 
partment. 





A MESSAGE TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA CONGRESS OF 
PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


To the Officers and Members of the Pennsy]l- 
vania Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
My dear Friends, Greetings: 

Can we resolve with the New Year that our 
interest will extend to every child, everywhere 
in the great cities and into the most remote 
hamlet, and not call a halt until all children 
have equal opportunities for physical, mental, 
moral and social development? Then, we must 
safeguard the health of our children and to this 
end let us “follow up” the medical inspection 
in our schools, aiding in the correction of de- 
fects. In one community in Pennsylvania last 
summer, a private home was turned into a hos- 
pital for ten tonsil operations for children of 
parents who could not afford the expenses. Ser- 
vices of nurses, also, were freely given. 

Our duty also demands that the moral 
health of our children be most carefully guard- 
ed; local conditions must conform to the high 
standards of home and school,—clean, pure and 
happy. Good reading and clean, wholesome 
moving pictures must be provided to replace 
the unclean periodicals and undesirable mov- 
ing pictures often found in communities which 
do not share our ideals. 

Another and sacred duty belongs to us,—a 
power in itself,—the ballot. Let us study con- 
ditions, the exact meaning of all issues, and 
inform ourselves as to qualifications of candi- 
dates; then exercise the rights of our citizen- 
ship and gain what is best for our children. A 
session of our Legislature is approaching. 
Should a clarion call go out to you, consider 
the measure carefully, prayerfully, then act as 
you think best at once. 

Through the courtesy of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association, I am enclosing a 
pamphlet, “Pennsylvania Public School Cate- 
chism” (reprinted from October 1926 number 
of PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL) for use in 
your association. It will afford you splendid 
program material for months and give you 
much essential and authentic information con- 
cerning the schools of the Commonwealth. 

Amy G. Brice, President. 


February, 1927 


CENTRAL CONVENTION DISTRICT 
Meeting of Executive Committee 


A meeting of the executive committee of 
the Central Convention District of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association was held 
at the Lock Haven Normal School, Wednes- 
day, January 12, 1927. It was decided to hold 
the next district Convention at the Lock Haven 
Normal School, October 6, 7 and 8, 1927. Ten- 
tative plans for this meeting were made and 
committees named to prepare programs for 
the department meetings. The committee 
members who were present were: 
W. M. Peirce, Superintendent of City 
Schools, Ridgway 

J. Herbert Kelley, Executive Secretary of 
the P. S. E. A. 

Robert C. Shaw, Deputy Supt., Dept. of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg 

Dallas W. Armstrong, Principal of the Cen- 

tral State Normal School, Lock Haven 
A. P. Akeley, Superintendent Potter County 
Schools, Coudersport 

Guy C. Brosius, Superintendent of Clinton 
County Schools, Locke Haven 

F. G. Rogers, Superintendent of Center 
County Schools, Bellefonte 

J. E. Nancarrow, Principal of High School, 
Williamsport 

George E. Zerfoss, Superintendent of City 
Schools, Clearfield 

J. H. Gibbs, Director of Health, Clearfield 
County, Mahaffey 

Pearl I. Kawell, High School Teacher, Sun- 

bury 

C. M. Sullivan, Social Studies Department, 

Central State Normal School, Lock Haven 

The following were named to arrange de- 
partmental programs for the meeting: 

County Superintendents—J. G. March, Su- 

perintendent Tioga Co. Schools, Wells- 
boro 
District Superintendents—Charles S. Coxe, 
Superintendent of Schools, Lewistown 

Junior High Schools—A. D. Patterson, Di- 
rector of Junior High School, Central 
State Normal School, Lock Haven 

Rural Schools—John B. Boyer, Herndon 

Grade Schools—C. J. Alderfer, Superinten- 

dent of Schools, DuBois 
Senior High Schools—J. E. Nancarrow, 
Principal of High School, Williamsport 

Vocational Schools—O. W. Barrick, Instruc- 
tor in Vocational School, Lock Haven High 
School, Lock Haven 

Music—Ivah N. D. Whitwell, Director of 
Music, Central State Normal School, Lock 
Haven 

Higher Education—Carroll D. Champlin, 
School of Education, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College 





Elementary school teachers in cities over 
100,000 receive nearly three times as much 
salary as do teachers of one-room country 
schools. 
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SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK 


Joint Meeting—Southeastern Convention Dis- 
trict—Pennsylvania State Education 
Association 
The fourteenth Annual Meeting of School- 
men’s Week will be held at the University of 

Pennsylvania, March 30-April 2, 1927. 

Due to the success of the plan originated last 
year, there will again be a joint meeting with 
the Southeastern Convention District of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association. 
These joint meetings promise to bring together 
one of the largest gatherings of public and 
private school, normal school and college and 
university educators assembled in recent years 
in the southeastern part of Pennsylvania. 
Every effort is being put forth to make the 
program just as interesting and constructive 
as possible to merit the continued success of 
these conferences. 

The Committee in charge of Schoolmen’s 
Week is made up as follows: 

Representing the University 
Francis M. Garver, Professor of Elementary 
Education, Chairman 
LeRoy A. King, Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cational Administration, Secretary 
Walton B. McDaniel, Professor of Latin 
Edwin B. Twitmyer, Professor of Psychology 
George G. Chambers, Professor of Mathematics 
Samuel H. Patterson, Assistant eal of 


Economics 
Representing the State 
Holman White, District Superintendent, 
Philadelphia 


T. T. Allen, Principal State Normal School, 
East Stroudsburg 

Charles E. Dickey, Superintendent of Schools 
Allegheny County 

Walter L. Philips, Superintendent of Schools 
West Chester 

George D. Robb, Principal of High School, 
Altoona 

Josephine Grainger, Supervisor of Elementary 
Schools, Allentown 


Advisory Committeemen in Charge of Secon- 
dary School Conferences 


Art, Edward C. Moore, Central High School 

Biology, Edith A. Sprowles, Frankford High 
School 

Commercial Studies, Wesley E. Scott, South 
Philadelphia High School for Boys 

Continuation Schools 

English, Edward Sculley Bradley, University 
of Pennsylvania 

Geography, F. E. Williams, 
Pennsylvania 

Greek and Latin, Harold D. Allen, William 
Penn Charter School 

History, D. Montfort Melchoir, Girard College 

Home Economics, Ruth Michaels, University 
of Pennsylvania 

Industrial Arts, Walter H. Magill, University 
of Pennsylvania 

Mathematics, Elizabeth Rosengarten, Philadel- 
phia Normal School 

Modern Languages, Elsie I. Jamieson, Ken- 
sington High School for Girls 


University of 
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Physical Education, William J. Cromie, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania 

Physics and Chemistry, J. Howard Graham, 
Central High School 

Social Studies, Hugh S. Carter, University 
of Pennsylvania 

The officers of the Southeastern Convention | 

District of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association are—Cheesman Herrick, President, 
Walter Lefferts, Secretary 
In making the arrangements for the joint 
meetings with the Southeastern Convention 
District of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association the following persons have been 
appointed by President Herrick: 
1. The University of Pennsylvania, Dr. 
Leroy A. King 
2. Other Colleges, Dean George E. Walk, 
Temple University 
3. Philadelphia Superintendent’s Office, Dr. 
Edwin C. Broome 
4. State Normal Schools, Dr. Andrew 
Thomas Smith, West Chester 
5. The Philadelphia Teachers Association, 
. Dr. Clement E. Foust 
6. Bucks County, Supt. J. H. Hoffman, 
Doylestown 
7. Chester County, Supt. Walter L. Philips, 
West Chester 
8. Delaware County, Supt. Carl G. Leech, 
Media 
9. Montgomery County, Supt. H. O. Dietrich, 
Norristown 
10. Philadelphia County, Jessie Gray, 1301 
Spring Garden Street 
11. The Secretary, Walter Lefferts, Phila- 
delphia 
12. The President, Cheesman Herrick, Girard 
College 
In the program the following topics will be 
given consideration: 
Adjustments of curricula to different achieve- 
ment and ability levels 
Adjustments of methods to different achieve- 
ment and ability levels 
Effective supervision in junior high schools 
Reorganization of content for teaching pro- 
cesses 
Junior high school—Definiteness in funda- 
mentals 
Technique of Study—Elementary, junior and 
senior high schools 
Series of scientific studies (with possible view 
to their continuance for successive years) 
Technique of curriculum making 
Tenure—Teachers, principals, superintendents 
—teacher turnover 
Educational measurements program 
Educational diagnosis 
Finance programs 
Demonstration Lessons: 

(1) Two classes grouped homogeneously— 
topic, teaching arithmetic to get the 
meaning (problems) 

(2) Teaching children to study—elementary 
grades—junior high school 

(3) Reading—Rapid and slow groups 

A detailed program, giving the names of the 

speakers, will appear in the March issue of 
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the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. Anyone 
desiring further particulars concerning these 
meetings will please address Dr. LeRoy A. 
King, Secretary, Room 113, Bennett Hall, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 





P. S. E. A. REGISTRATION AT THE 
HARRISBURG CONVENTION 
DECEMBER 28-30, 1926 


Teachers, College & University 82 


Teachers, Normal ... 0.55... 52 
eee 218 
Teachers, Jr. High .......... 38 
Teeemers, Grade .........50. 128 
Teneners, Baral ......000s0. 17 
Teachers, Special Classes..... 39 
Teachers, Vocational ........ 41 
Tememers, MOS «sv eesses 19 
MPDCNEPS CATE 26k caenea es ss 10 
Teachers, Kindergarten ...... 8 
Teachers, Physical Ed. ...... 8 
Teachers, Unclassified ...... 150 810 
Principals, Supervising ...... 225 
Principals, Normal ..<5....:. 9 
Primerpeis, TOD... cesceces 104 
Primcinais, Jv. Tigh ......:.. 23 
Principals, Elementary ...... 56 
Principals, Assistant ........ 18 
Principals, Continuation School 4 
Principals, Unclassified ...... 73 512 
Superintendents, County .... 54 
Superintendents, Asst. Co.... 74 
Superintendents, City ........ 40 
Superintendents, Asst. City .. 7 
Superintendents, Boro ....... 48 
Superintendents, Twp. ...... 13 236 
NE inca as naan s 63 
BOOKINCN «5.5 se /o5's-2 020 Reese 53 
Dept. of Public Instruction.... 26 
Administrative Officers ...... 8 
DSTO RATABNS:. 6.5.5) :sraieis) sins isolesereieis 8 
School Supply Agts. ........ T 
ES ener 6 
Directors of City Depts. ..... 6 
Teacher Agency Representa- 

MAWES aise caciev oe oa ease eee 3 
OOS is accion canes 88 218 °1776 





PENNSYLVANIA PUBLIC SCHOOL 

CATECHISMS FOR DISTRIBUTION 

Those desiring reprints of the Pennsylvania 
Public School Catechism (published in the 
October, .1926 issue of the PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL JOURNAL) may secure them in limited 
quantities by writing to Headquarters, 400 
N. Third St., Harrisburg, Pa. The reprints 
are free. 





The 1920 census shows that 1,438,000 chil- 
dren 7 to 14 years in age did not attend school 
a single day between Sept. 1, 1919 and Jan. 1, 
1920. 
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THE P. S. P. A. MEETING AT HARRIS- 
BURG 


The meeting of the Pennsylvania School 
Press Association Round Table at the Harris- 
burg Convention was a splendid initial meet- 
ing. Both the meeting for the faculty advis- 
ers and that for the student members were 
so crowded that the interested people over- 
flowed into the hall where an exhibit of many 
of the Pennsylvania school magazines and 
newspapers was on display. 

Both meetings had fine programs and al- 
though no staff members dared invade the 
faculty advisers meeting there was a liberal 
sprinkling of faculty advisers at the student 
meeting. 

At the preliminary business meeting the 
chairman, C. F. Lytle of Kutztown Normal 
School, presented the constitution, drawn up 
by the organization committee. It was formal- 
ly adopted. He appointed as a nominating 
committee William Muthard, Miriam Wendle, 
Lambert Greenawalt, Charles F. Troxell and 
Elizabeth May Roberts. 

This Committee recommended as a_tem- 
porary measure until the next meeting of the 
Association that 
1. The executive committee of the Association 

shall consist of the original committee 
of faculty advisers appointed by Mr. 
Lowe, Director of English, Department 
of Public Instruction. 

2. The executive committee shall also include 
one student from each school represent- 
ed by the faculty advisers on the com- 
mittee. This student is to be selected 
by the faculty adviser or the staff of his 
particular school. 

3. As a temporary organization for the stu- 
dent section at the next meeting of the 
Association, student officers from the 
following schools shall preside: Presi- 
dent, Williamsport High School; Vice- 
President, Reading Girls’ High School; 
Secretary, Coatesville High School; 
Treasurer, Frankford High School, 
Philadelphia. 

After adjourning the group heard Glenn 
Frank’s lecture. At one o’clock ninety of the 
group held a jolly luncheon at Cravers and 
then made a tour of the Patriot and the Even- 
ing News building and the Capitol. 

The P. S. P. A. is a growing organization 
and promises to go far in the coming year. 

The Norm, Philadelphia Normal School de- 
serves special mention for sending the largest 
group—two faculty advisers and thirteen staff 
members. Other groups worthy of honorable 
mention for large group attendance are The 
Campus Reflector, Shippensburg, The Glen Nor 
Crier, Glen Olden, The Scotland Courier, Scot- 
land. 





Equality of educational opportunity is a 
myth in one county in Arkansas, ten times as 
much money being spent on schooling in some 
districts as in others. 
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ANNUAL LUNCHEON OF THE PAST 
PRESIDENTS OF P. S. E. A. 

At noon, Wednesday, December 29, 1926, 
the remnants of the “Old Guard” assembled 
at the Penn Harris Hotel for the annual 
luncheon. Of the twenty living ex-presidents, 
fourteen were in attendance. Those who were 
unable to be present were Matt Savage—1888, 
M. J. Brumbaugh—1898, Charles S. Foos— 
1909, Charles Lose—1910, S. E. Weber—1918, 
and Wm. M. Davidson—1923. In addition to 
the ex-presidents, the occasion was honored by 
the presence of Charles E. Dickey, who, at 
the moment, was but a half “X-president,”— 
call him a V-president, to be specific. Execu- 
tive-secretary J. H. Kelley, also contributed a 
few gentle beams from his smiling countenance 
and gave the otherwise missing flavor of effi- 
ciency to the meeting. Regrets were heard 
on every hand that our beloved ex-secretary 
of P. S. E..A., Dr. J. P. McCaskey, was unable 
to be present. 

The painstaking attention always given to 
the program of this event was again reflected 
in the excellent meal served to the hungry 
gormandizers. If advancing age has wrought 
any decadence in the constitutions of this 
group of has-beens, it was not evidenced in 
the vigor or continuity of their attack. Having 
in mind Snedden’s philosophy that “all citi- 
zens partake of and, therefore, should be train- 
ed for, the dual capacity of producer and con- 
sumer,” we could not but be impressed with 
the fact that whereas all those present had 
been producers on a large scale in the past, 
their present activities showed evidence only 
of their efficiency as consumers. 


The usual round of reminiscence followed 
the meal. As evidence of the fact that all 
were not only well fed but content with life, 
nothing was heard to indicate any dissatisfac- 
tion with the rising generation, any fear of 
either reaction or radicalism in education, any 
criticisms of the international policies of the 
Republic, or any desire for a modification of 
the Eighteenth Amendment. What other group 
of equal size and equal intelligence could 
present such a record? 

Possibly the good behavior of the group mav 
be explained by the efficient, yet gentle, domi- 
nation of the presiding officer. the dean of the 
group, Dr. D. J. Waller. All present, under 
his urging, made a “few feeble remarks.” Jes- 
sie Gray, 1925, was invited to start the dialog. 
a courtesy due her sex. This was recognized 
as a reversal of things, inasmuch as the ladies 
ordinarily insist on having the last word. She 
quoted the Bible and made a brief application 
ef the doctrine of recapitulation. Ex-super- 
intendent Downes, 1919. present for the first 
time in four years, withdrew early to meet 
a business engagement but left his blessing 
before withdrawal. President Dickey, 1926, 
herein before referred to as a V-president, also 
responded to the call of duty and withdrew 
after an expression of disappointment for the 
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gentleness of “the goat.” Ezra Lehman, 1924, 
recalled one of Henry Houck’s famous exami- 
nations in music. H. W. Dodd, 1922, modestly 
divided his opportunity with those who were to 
follow. W. W. Evans, 1921, referred to his 
quarter century of service as superintendent 
and mentioned the few survivors in the ser- 
vice who started with him. The involuntary 
secretary, 1920, humble because of what he 
had started in the reorganization of the asso- 
ciation, felt that the least said the better. 
Charles S. Davis, 1917, factotum extraordi- 
nary of the organization, having expressed 
himself in the material offerings of the meal, 
had little to add. Henry Baish, 1915, secretary 
of the Retirement Association, retired after 
pointing out that his name stood midway in 
the list of past presidents. Robert C. Shaw, 
1914, unlike the others present, admitted that 
he had nothing to say and asked to be ex- 
cused. F. W. Robbins, 1911, waxing honest 
since his retirement, confessed to certain mild 
political activities when president and before. 
Cheesman A. Herrick, 1910, had started so 
many things that he could take time to list 
but a few of them. J. B. Richey, 1908, quietly 
confessed to forty years of professional ser- 
vice and mourned the fact that during his ca- 
reer he has seen every commissioned superin- 
tendent, every normal school principal and 
every superintendent of public instruction in 
active service when he began pass from the 
scene. Reed B. Teitrick, 1907, closed the speak- 
ing program with a few brief reminiscences 
and significant memories. 

The range of the administrations of those 
present covered a period of thirty years, since 
Dr. Waller’s election to the presidency occurred 
at the meeting of 1896. After motions pro- 
viding for friendly messages to be sent to the 
absentees and resolutions of thanks to the 
always efficient and kindly factotum, Superin- 
tendent Davis, the meeting adjourned, not 
sine die but cum stomachis plenis, 

WILL GRANT CHAMBERS 
Secretary Involuntary. 
January 4, 1927. 





LEHIGH VALLEY ARTS MEETING 

The Lehigh Valley Arts Association will 
hold its meeting in the new Hotel Easton at 
Easton on Saturday. March 26. In addition 
to the departments of fine and industrial arts, 
home economics and vocational education, there 
will be sections devoted to physical training 
and music. 

Edith Sturtevant, president of the associa- 
tion, and Superintendent Bay of the Easton 
schools are making arrangements for a very 
interesting general program, as well as suit- 
able entertainment. 





Employ your time in improving yourselves 
by other men’s documents; so shall you come 
easily by what others have labored hard for.— 
Socrates. 
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WEALTH INCOME,S. SCHOOL SUPPORT”: UNITED STATES IN 1924 


iooetet hee he all 
fer 35, oor 000 


Value of all property 
usec fdr school purposes 
# S 438,°52,562 


Estimated: Current 
Income, 
ser %o,000 NW WN 


Total Expenditures 
fde all schools | 
2,338,073, 018 





e2reh Dwisunr 





nal Eduaton Q&S. 
Sources of For wealth estimate based on data of US. Bureau of Census fdr 1922, for income. estimate based on 
data, ational Bureau of Economic esearch for 1919 to 1921; fr school property and costs, U.S Bureau of Educabon 





PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 
Woodrow Wilson Essay Contest 


The Woodrow Wilson Foundation has an- 
nounced two awards of $25,000 each to the 
young men and young women of America for 
the two best essays on “What Woodrow Wilson 
Means to Me.” The purpose of the contest 
is to bring Woodrow Wilson’s ideals and prin- 
ciples before the young people of America. 
Contestants should be between the ages of 
twenty and thirty-five. Essays should not be 
more than 2,500 words in length. The con- 
test closes October 1, 1927. Full conditions 
of the contest may be secured from the Wood- 
row Wilson Foundation, 17 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. 


An Essay Contest on Roses 


Bishop Darlington of Harrisburg has estab- 
lished annwal awards for pupils in approved 
public or private high schools of the Episcopal 
Diocese of Harrisburg for the best essay on 
the subject, “Roses; Their Cheer, Charm and 
Culture.” The territory covered by the con- 
test includes the following counties: Potter, 
Tioga, Clinton, Lycoming, Sullivan, Center, 
Union, Northumberland, Montour, Columbia, 
Blair, Huntingdon, Mifflin, Snyder, Juniata, 
Perry, Cumberland, Dauphin, Bedford, Fulton, 
Franklin, Adams, York and Lancaster. 


The essays should be between 250 and 500 
words in length and should be submitted to 
The American Rose Society, West Grove, Pa., 
not later than October 15, 1927. The first 
prize is $20.00, the second prize is $10.00 and 
the third prize is an annual membership in 
the American Rose Society. 





The wealth of a man is the number of 
things he loves and blesses, which he is loved 
and blessed by.—Thomas Carlyle, 


JOINT COMMITTEES FOR P. S. E. A. 
AND STATE SCHOOL DIRECTORS 
ASSOCIATION 
Professional Ethics 

In accordance with the recommendation of 
the Commission on Professional Ethics, which 
was approved by the Harrisburg House of 
Delegates, President George D. Robb has ap- 
pointed the following committee to consider 
problems of common interest to the two Asso- 
ciations: 

1. The Chairman of the Committee on Leg- 

islation, Charles S. Davis, Steelton 

2. The Chairman of the Commission on Pro- 

fessional Ethics, George Gailey Cham- 
bers, Lansdowne 

3. The Chairman of the Committee on Ten- 

ure, Albert Lindsay Rowland, Elkins 
Park 

This committee, at the request of Dr. Floyd 
C. Sandt, President of the State School Direc- 
tors Association, met with the Legislative Com- 
mittee of that Association on January 5, 1927 
in Harrisburg. 


Method of Appointment of State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction 
President George D. Robb has appointed the 
following committee of the P. S. E. A. to con- 
sider jointly with a similar committee of the 
State School Directors Association the Method 
of Appointment of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction: 
Charles S. Davis, Chairman, Steelton 
George Gailey Chambers, Lansdowne 
T. S. Davis, Blair County, Hollidaysburg 
Charles E. Dickey, Allegheny County, 595 
Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh 
William W. Evans, Columbia County, 
Bloomsburg 





Students come to school primarily for educa- 
tion and not to be trained for a livelihood,— 
Dr. John L. Tilds 
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MARGUERITE M. ELDER 


New Member of Public School Employes’ 
Retirement Board 

Marguerite M. Elder, teacher of mathematics 
in the Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, has 
been elected a member of the Pennsylvania 
Public School Employes’ Retirement Board. 

Miss Elder is a graduate of Lake Erie Col- 
lege and served for four years, 1920-1924, as 
president of the National Alumnae Association 
of her Alma Mater. 

Before entering the Pittsburgh School Sys- 
tem, she taught for three years in the Senior 
High School, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 
Miss Elder served as president of the Pitts- 
burgh Teachers Association, 1925-1926. 

During the summer of 1926 she traveled ex- 
tensively in Europe. She is a member of the 
Pittsburgh College Club and the Western Penn- 
sylvania Historical Society. 


RETIREMENT BOARD ELECTION 

The committee on the Retirement Board 
Election, of which Charles S. Davis of 
Steelton was Chairman, met in the office of 
the State School Employes’ Retirement Board 
on Tuesday, January 11, 1927 for the purpose 
of counting the ballots cast in the election 
of a school employe representative on the 
Retiremenf Board to fill the vacancy caused 
by the expiration of the term of Miss Grace 
G. Swan on January 1, 1927. 

The committee reported that a total of 
29,980 ballots were cast, of which Miss Mar- 
guerite Elder, a classroom teacher in the 
Schenley High School of Pittsburgh, received 
21,351 votes and Miss Charlotte Lappla, a 
classroom teacher of Wellsboro, received 
7,399 votes. A total of 913 votes were scat- 
tered among other persons who were voted 
for and 317 ballots were defective. 

H. H. BaisH, Secretary 








They are never alone who are accompanied 
by noble thoughts.—Sir Philip Sidney. 
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DR. EICHER IS HONORED 


HuBert C. Eicher, State Director of School 
Buildings, who represented Pennsylvania at 
the annual meeting of the National Council of 
School Building Officials held recently in St. 
Paul, Minnesota, was elected president of that 
organization for the coming year. 

The deliberations of the meeting centered 
around the elements which enter modern school 
construction, the following receiving special 
emphasis—type of construction, fire hazards, 
safety to life, corridors and stairways, cost 
of maintenance, economy of planning and 
equipment, cost as to types of construction 
and types of planning, heating and ventilat- 
ing, window ventilation versus mechanical 
ventilation, increase in enrolment of schools 
compared with growth of population. The 
sessions were attended by more than 200 dele- 
gates from all sections of the United States. 

The next annual meeting of the Council will 
be held at Nashville, Tennessee. 


HISTORY THAT APPEALS TO YOUNG 
PEOPLE 

Teachers should be interested in the four 
series of History Cards, 120 cards in all, which 
have been carefully made up by the Interstate 
News Service, 138-140 West 17th Street, New 
York City. 

The four sets, series A, B, C and D, cover 
American history from the discovery of the 
New World by the Vikings to the present time. 
The one side of each card represents pictorially 
certain historical facts by means of portraits, 
pictures or maps, the reverse gives the card 
number, the explanation of the picture and 
one or two good questions on the subject. The 
cards should be helpful in stimulating class 
interest, for review work, for studying certain 
historical phases or periods or even for note- 
book illustrations. 
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STEVENS HIGH SCHOOL MANDOLIN CLUB 
Stevens High School Mandolin Club, Lancaster was organized two years ago by Leigh 


E. Wittell, teacher of Instrumental Music in Stevens High School. 


It has a membership 


of sixteen girls and is one of the most active school organizations. 
The purpose of the club is to provide an opportunity for students who play the plec- 


trum instruments, mandolin and guitar to do ensemble practice. 


This type of organization 


has been neglected in recent years, but can be formed into a very effective musical unit. 
This Club furnished the music at the first Teachers Institute held on October 23 at the 


Boys’ High School. 


They also gave a program at the Business and Professional Women’s 


Club meeting on December 2 and at the Kiwanis Club dinner on December 17. 

A program by the club was broadcasted from Lancaster in January. Leigh E. Wit- 
tell is director of the Club. Stacy E. Peters is Principal of Stevens High School. 

Director, Leigh E. Wittell. First Mandolins, Edna Mohr, Mildred Yeager, Ruth Rei- 
denbach, Mabel Shreiner, Margaret Shertz, Margaret Shenabraugh, Edna Roth, Mary Roth. 
Second Mandolins, Margaret Godschall, Marian Fosdick, Gertrude Hoover, Lilly Flubach- 


er, Pauline Eshleman, Marian Stumpf, Esther Marron. 


Guitar, Mary Flory. 





THE DECLINE OF THE THEATRE AS 
AN EDUCATIONAL FORCE 
(From page 396) 

Decide that the standards for good drama 
taught by precept in the classroom are to hold 
good in the selection of a play to be done as a 
money-maker for the football team. Those 
teachers who complain when the commercial 
theatre manager produces trash and yet them- 
selves select this very trash for school pro- 
duction might well use Drama Week to decide 
upon a creditable policy. 





The advantage of not being illiterate de- 
pends upon the kind of literature one reads 
or produces.—Dudley Miles. 


FROM THE MINNESOTA DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 
SAMUEL A. CHELLMAN 
Director, Division of Buildings 

The new school building number of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL is*a master- 
piece of content, typography and editorial 
skill. It deals mainly with the physical con- 
siderations for hygienic, safe and convenient 
school buildings adapted to the particular pur- 
poses for which they have been planned. Play- 
ground equipment, ventilation, kindergarten 
chairs, vocational education, transportation of 
pupils are some of the subjects that have been 
comprehensively treated. Numerous illustra- 
tions of new school buildings, erected within 
the past year in various parts of Pennsylvania, 
tell a highly interesting story of material 
progress and a timely appreciation of educa- 
tional needs. The JOURNAL has creditably re- 
flected Pennsylvania’s educational policy. 
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ARMSTRONG COUNTY DEBATING AND READING CHAMPIONS 
1925-1926 
The debating and reading teams of Freeport High School won the championship of 
Armstrong County for the year 1925-1926. These literary events were sponsored by the 
Principals’ Club of the county. This type of literary work is the first to be tried by the 
schools of the above county and much spirit and enthusiasm were aroused. Plans are now 
under way for similar events for the year 1926-1927. 
The champions and their coach in the picture above are: Seated, left to right, Mary 
Hesselgesser, Mary Sarver, Sidney McCafferty, Dorothy Zahniser, Violet Sherbondy; 
Standing left to right: Junior Johnston, Eleanor Downie, Norman Patterson, Mr. Gordon 


E. Dannels, coach. 


Miss Florence Beale coached the two readers, Violet Sherbondy and Lillian Archbold. 
Dorothy Zahniser represented Freeport High School in the National Oratorical Contest. 
She was coached by Elizabeth M. Harmon. E. O. Liggitt is supervising principal. 





DOCTOR MANN ON THE NEW EDUCATION BILL 


At a dinner meeting held during the con- 
ference of Secretaries of State Education As- 
sociations at Washington, D. C. December 9-11, 
1926 Doctor C. R. Mann, director of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, expressed the belief 
that the New Education Bill was one which 
had merit and which would eventually win for 
itself the support of fairminded people. 

He explained that it could be defended on 
three main grounds: (a) because the present 
public demand seems to call for a new edu- 
cational policy, one in which the schools will 
be so conducted as to meet the needs of the 
child instead of children being required to 
conform to the existing educational system; 
(b) because today it is recognized that facts 
and not theories control education and other 
social institutions. “If that is true,” said he, 
“as it is and is becoming more so every day, 
those who are afraid of a Department of Edu- 
cation taking control of education are talking 


beside the mark because a Department of 
Education, being a part of the government, 
cannot control education—facts and not the- 
ories control;” (c) because there has developed 
in the last few years a new technic of cooper- 
ation by which all progressive movements are 
now being operated—a technic by which ex- 
perts are appointed on-committees and re- 
quested to gather facts regarding the problem 
under consideration. After the facts are gath- 
ered, a conference is called from among the 
people who are interested. The facts are laid 
before them, new facts are discovered, and 
the facts are then “broadcasted.” “This new 
technic does not centralize control in Wash- 
ington. It actually has the reverse result be- 
cause new facts are a great stimulus to local 
communities.” “The Department of Educa- 
tion, projected by the new Education Bill, is 
worthy of support and can be justified on these 
three bases.” 
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BERTHA M. MILLER 

Bertha M. Miller is the principal of the But- 
ler Junior High School, Butler. 

She is a graduate of Allegheny College and 
spent last summer studying at Oxford Uni- 
versity. 

Miss Miller is an active member of the But- 
ler Quota Club and is a member of the Pub- 
licity Committee of Quota Club, International, 
Incorporated. 


BEETHOVEN CENTENNIAL 

The one hundredth anniversary of the death 
of Ludwig Van Beethoven will receive nation- 
wide observance during the week of March 
20-26, 1927. 

Pittsburgh has already organized an attrac- 
tive schedule of programs for this celebration. 
One of the Music Clubs will edit the March 
issue of The Musical Forecast. Another club 
will give a Beethoven concert in Carnegie 
Music Hall. Other clubs will present Beetho- 
ven programs during this anniversary week, 
and the public schools are planning to act in 
the same manner. Broadcasting stations, 
churches, movie organists and hotel orchestras 
will also incorporate Beethoven music in their 
programs. 

The occasion will afford fine opportunity for 
special study of Beethoven compositions in 
Appreciation Classes, through the use of re- 
producing pianos and talking machines. Splen- 
did films, such as “Ludwig Van Beethoven” 
and “The Moonlight Sonata,” are also sug- 
gested for use in assemblies and public gath- 
erings. 

Special material has been organized by the 
Beethoven Centennial Committee and may be 
secured upon application to Frederick N. Sard, 
Director, 1819 Broadway, New York. 








A plank in the platform of the National 
Education Association is getting the nation to 
realize the importance and value of education. 
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LILA STRONG JONES 

Lila Strong Jonesy who served as a member 
of the Sesquicentennial Contact Committee of 
the P. S. E. A., is a training teacher in the 
School of Observation and Practice at the Phil- 
adelphia Normal School. 

Miss Jones has served as a member of the 
Hospitality Committee of the Philadelphia 
Teachers Association and on the Committee 
for the First Brick House, headquarters for 
the teachers of the nation at the Sesquicen- 
tennial. 

For several years Miss Jones has been a 
member of the Hospitality Committee of the 
Philadelphia Normal School. 

She has spoken before educational meet- 
ings and contributed articles to educational 
journals. 
THE LOUISIANA COLORED TEACHERS’ 

JOURNAL 

The Louisiana Colored Teachers’ Associa- 
tion has taken a forward step in its profes- 
sional development by issuing the Louisiana 
Colored Teachers’ Journal. No. 1, Vol. I of 
this publication is not a haphazard, unorgani- 
ized journal but in its attractive format, in- 
teresting articles and intelligent treatment of 
the problems and accomplishments of the 
colored teachers it is representative of an as- 
sociation which in a well-organized and effi- 
cient manner is doing a fine work for the col- 
ored schools of Louisiana. 

Among the points to be commended are the 
fine program of the Association Convention 
held at Alexandria, Louisiana, Nov. 18-20; an 
article discussing the requirements for State 
approval of training schools; another on the 
State Course of Study for Negro Schools and 
an endorsement of the publication by T. H. 
Harris, State Superintendent of Education. 








Retirement legislation for teachers promises 
greater efficiency in the classroom and protects 
children from superannuated teachers. 
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RUFFLED GROUSE 


JUNIOR AUDUBON SOCIETIES 


Last year the National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies enrolled 38,798 children in Penn- 
sylvania in 914 Junior Audubon Clubs. The 
organization is carried on with the help of 
the teacher. The fee of ten cents a member 
is just half of what the material furnished 
each child costs. 

The plan is simple. The teacher explains 
to the pupils that they are going to form 4 
Junior Audubon Club, and have a few lessons 
from time to time about the common birds of 
North America. Each child brings a fee of ten 
cents in return for which he receives a set of 
six beautifully colored pictures of our common 
birds, made by the leading artists of America, 
also six leaflets, telling how birds make 
their nests, what they eat, where they go in 
winter, what their enemies are and many other 
facts of interest. With each leaflet there is 
also furnished a drawing in outline which 
the child may fill in by copying from the col- 
ored plate. Each child also receives an Audu- 
bon button in color which is a badge of 
membership in the Club. A new set of pic- 
tures, leaflets and buttons is furnished each 
year to those who desire to continue this bird- 
study plan. 

Each teacher who succeeds in forming a club 
of twenty-five or more receives a year’s free 
subscription to the magazine Bird Love. 

Teachers should write for further details 
to T. Gilbert Pearson, President National As- 
sociation of Audubon Societies, 1974 Broad- 
way, New York City. 





The fear of losing his position prevents a 
teacher from rendering his best service. 
Teacher tenure laws will remedy this evil. 
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GEORGE D. ROBB 


George D. Robb, principal of the Altoona 
High School, was elected president of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association at 
the Harrisburg meeting, December 28-30, 1926. 

Before attending college he taught four 
terms of country school. He attended pre- 
paratory school at Palatinate College, Myers- 
town, Pa., and was graduated from Franklin 
and Marshall College in June, 1891. He re- 
ceived the degree doctor of pedagogy from 
Franklin and Marshall College in 1919. 


After graduation he taught two years in the 
Williamsport High School, leaving there to 
become principal of the Altoona High School 
in 18938. For thirty-four years he has served 
as principal of the Altoona High School, 
identifying himself with all forward steps in 
education. He was a member of the P. S. 
E. A. Executive Council in 1924. For the past 
two years Doctor Robb served as president of 
i opaiaaa Convention District of the P. S. 





SPECIFIC SENSE STIMULATION 
(From page 390) 
came increasingly and unmistakably evident 
that the association processes involved in ad- 
justing their individualities to the situation 
were not functioning properly. 

For lack of other available means of con- 
trol (exclusive of the store I had exhausted) 
and not wishing to refer these “within school” 
matters to the Court without exhausting all 
triable methods, I determined to assist these 
individuals to recall the oft repeated admoni- 
tions, examples and precepts essential to group 
living, by their exposure to stimuli suited to 
be conveyed through the kinaesthetic senses, 
acutely directed to the sense of touch. The 
stimulus was applied by means of a thorough- 
ly seasoned oaken applicator in the region of 
the buttock muscles. The stimulus was applied 
at the time of the offense and associated with 
admonition to social conduct. 

The results have been very gratifying. One 
pupil in this unscheduled memory course, af- 
ter kinaesthetic reaction, even smiled (perhaps 
at his consciousness of successful associa- 
tion). 

Thus I conclude, with some pupils, in 
some situations, it is of educational benefit to 
them to receive aid in recalling precepts of 
civilized communities through the judicious 
application of sense stimulation. 

As a result of this conversion I have added 
this procedure to the many more pleasant 
procedures usually employed and _ usually 
successful. 
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HOUSE OF DELEGATES 


Summary of Proceedings* 
Tuesday P. M., December 28, 1926. 4:07 o’clock 


Official delegates chosen on the basis of one 
for every 100 members in the 242 local 
branches of the Association were seated on the 
main floor of the auditorium of the William 
Penn High School, Harrisburg, Pa. Other 
members of the Association occupied seats in 
the gallery. The 1926 Executive Council occu- 
pied seats on the rostrum as a cabinet of ad- 
visors to the President. 


The order of business was as follows: 


1. At 4:07 P. M. President Charles E. 
Dickey called the House of Delegates to order, 
and, after a few appropriate remarks, called 
for the report of the Committee on Credentials. 

2. Report of the Committee on Credentials. 
—M. S. Bentz, chairman: Our committee finds 
the credentials in proper form and that all 
delegates certified by the Executive Secretary 
are entitled to sit in the House of Delegates. 

The President: Shall the report of the com- 
mittee be approved? There being no objec- 
tions, the report is approved. 

3. Rules of Procedure—The President: 
What is your pleasure concerning the Rules 
of Procedure printed on page 58 of the official 
program? 

Member: I move that those Rules of Pro- 
cedure be adopted for this convention, with 
the exception of Rule No. 2, which states that 
in debate on any motion each speaker shall be 
limited to five minutes. I move that the time 
be unlimited. 

Seconded. Lost. 

Member: I move to adopt the Rules as they 
stand. 

Seconded. Carried. 

These Rules of Procedure as adopted by the 
House of Delegates in 1922 and re-adopted in 
1923, 1924, 1925 and 1926 are as follows: 


1. Delegates and Alternates—Only those 
delegates shall sit in the House of Delegates 
whose credentials are approved by the com- 
mittee on credentials. In the absence of a 
delegate and his alternate, no other person 
shall be authorized to vote in their stead. 

2. Debate—In debate on any motion each 
speaker shall be limited to five minutes unless 
his time be extended either (1) by unanimous 
consent, or (2) by majority vote of the House 
of Delegates. 

3. Voting—Voting shall be by viva voce, 
except when a division is called for by at least 
twenty-five delegates. 

4. Elections—All elections shall be by the 
method of proportional representation and the 
rules of the Proportional Representation 
League shall govern. 

5. Nominations—The nominations of per- 
sons for the office of president, second vice- 
president and for membership on the commit- 





* Compiled from stenographic report by Fannie Donald- 
son, stenographer P. S, E. A. Headquarters Staff, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 
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tee on resolutions and committee on legislation 
may be made from the floor of the House. Such 
nominations for the office of president and 
second vice-president shall be in addition to 
the nominations presented by the eleven de- 
partments of the Association. 

6. Parliamentary Procedure — _ Robert’s 
Rules of Order are adopted as authority on 
parliamentary procedure. 

4. Minutes of the Scranton Convention.— 
The President: What is your pleasure regard- 
ing the reading of the minutes of the Scranton 
House of Delegates? 

Member: I move that we adopt them as 
printed in the February, 1926 JOURNAL. 
Seconded. Carried. 

5. Report of the Executive Council.—The 
President directed attention to the report of 
the Executive Council printed on pages 39-45 
of the official program and requested Mr. T. T. 
Allen to report for a sub-committee of the 
Executive Council on “Plan of Electing State 
Delegates to Summer Conventions of the N. 
E. A.” Mr. Allen stated that the sub-committee 
recommends that our entire quota of 36 State 
delegates be sent to the Seattle Convention: 


A. Officers of the Association (4): 
a. The President 
b. The First Vice-President 
ec. The Second Vice-President 
d. The Executive Secretary 

B. Presidents of Departments (11) 


C. Delegates elected by the House of Dele- 
gates (21) 

Mr. Allen stated that the plan recommended 
includes an item of $6,793.00 in the 1927 budget 
which, in addition to the allotment from the 
N. E. A., will partially cover the following 
items of expense: 


1. Railroad fare, the convention rate 

2. Pullman fare ; 

3. Per diem of $6 during the period of the 
convention (five days) 


Total to each delegate from the P. S. E. A. 
$188.70. 


NoTe—It is likely that each Pennsylvania 
delegate will receive about $35.00 from the 
N. E. A. thus making the total about $223.70. 

The report of Mr. Allen’s sub-committee was 
approved unanimously. 

The President: On page 42 of the official 
program you will find a report on the applica- 
tions for the position of Research Secretary. 
There were 46 applications, four of whom with- 
drew before final selection. A committee con- 
sisting of the President, Principal W. W. Lantz 
and Joseph F. Noonan considered the applica- 
tions and by unanimous vote recommended Dr. 
C. Everett Myers, State College. Later the 
Executive Council elected Dr. Myers. 

The President: On page 43 you will find the 
report on Permanent Headquarters. In the 
third paragraph you will note that the Execu- 
tive Secretary raises a question whether our 
present Headquarters are sufficiently large to 
provide for growth of our activities. 

The President: In the report on the Revision 








— 
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of Departments on page 44, I think you will 
find a very fine analysis of the whole situation. 
What is your pleasure regarding the report 
of the Executive Council? 

Member: I move the report be adopted. 

Seconded. Carried unanimously. 

6. Report of the Treasurer.—Mr. Wagner: 
You will find the audited, itemized report of 
the treasurer for the period December 15, 1925 
to December 1926 on page 46 of the official 
program. 


December 15, 1925 Bal- 
NCO a5 ea vdera cusses wera $36,396.08 

Receipts Dec. 16, 1925- 
Dec. 18, 1926...... 98,920.12 
————— $135,316.20 

Disbursements, Dec. 16, 1925-Dec. 
18, 1926 including $21,100 for 
Cantial Oatley... cccecsccss 96,042.85 


Dec. 18, 1926 Balance on hand.. $389,273.35 


On motion of a member, properly seconded, 
the report was accepted and approved. 


7. Report of the Trustees of the Permanent 
Fund.—H. W. Dodd, chairman of the Trustees 
of the Permanent Fund, called attention to 
the report on page 45 of the official program 
showing a balance in the fund on Dec. 2, 1926 
of $56,520.77. On motion, properly seconded, 
the report was approved. 

8. Report of the Trustees of Permanent 
Headquarters.—The President: Permanent 
Headquarters, 400 N. Third Street, Harris- 
burg is owned free of debt. The original pur- 
chase price was $52,200.00. Improvements, 
alterations and equipment have cost $15,435.23, 
making an investment of $67,935.23. We now 
have an option on a very desirable property 
28 feet wide adjoining our present Head- 
quarters, facing North Third Street. It seems 
wise to purchase this property at this time, 
in order to take care of future activities. We 
don’t need it now for our activities but we are 
sure that we shall need it in the near future. 
There isn’t any question but that it will cost 
more money later than now. Shall we take 
some of our money and invest it in this prop- 
erty? We have had estimates made on im- 
provements whereby this property will become 
an investment proposition. We got the facts 
from an architect and builder who reports the 
building in good condition and _ estimates 
the cost of remodeling the building at about 
$12,500.00. We could get in rent, according 
to some of the best real estate dealers in the 
city, about $3,920.00 a year net. That would 
give us practically 6% on our investment, if 
we would be able to rent this property after 
proper reconstruction. We are getting 414% 
on our permanent fund. Whether it is wise 
to purchase this property at this time is a 
question to be determined by you. The Execu- 
tive Council may buy it, but the Executive 
Council has not enough money to pay for it 
without drawing on the permanent fund for 
$35,000.00 or thereabouts. We have in the 
permanent fund $56,520.00. We have as you 
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will note from the report of the Treasurer 
about $39,000.00 in the current fund. The 
property will cost $52,000.00. $60,000.00 was 
asked for it but the committee finally got a 
figure of $52,000.00, which is the lowest that 
could be secured. You may want to know 
something about the value of our present hold- 
ings. Our present property is worth $74,645.83 
with all improvements and equipment. In our 
permanent fund and current fund we have 
$95,794.12, giving us a grand total wealth of 
$170,439.95, as figured out in dollars and cents. 
Shall we proceed with the purchase of this 
property? If so, it will be necessary to have 
a motion to that effect. 

Mr. Laramy: I move that the Executive 
Council be authorized to purchase this property. 

Seconded. 

Dr. Dodd: Amendment. I suggest that in 
view of the President’s explanation, which has 
been very fully made, I would like to call atten- 
tion to the fact that 9/10 of the delegates 
in this House have not had time to give due 
consideration to this matter of spending 
$52,000.00 and that they be given an oppor- 
tunity to think it over until tomorrow. It has 
my approval. 

Mr. Laramy: Why not lay it over until to- 
morrow? 

Member: Second Dr. Dodd’s motion. 

Carried with few objections. 

9. Report of the Committee on Tenure 
Problems.—Dr. Albert L. Rowland explained 
the important features of the report on tenure 
problems, page 47 of the official program and 
proposed the amendments to the school code 
which are published with the full report of 
the Committee on Legislation. See page 424. 
He added: 

“Tt is the hope of the Committee that these 
proposals, being at once a protection to the 
competent teacher and a conservation of the 
proper control and rightful authority of school 
boards and school administrators, will meet 
with the approval and support of school boards, 
superintendents, principals and teachers alike 
and will be enacted into law by the General 
Assembly about to convene.” 

The President: What shall be done with the 
report? 

Mr. Shaw: When this report was submitted 
to the Legislative Committee I could not find 
in it a provision covering a probationary 
period. The omission of that seemed to me so 
fundamental that I voted against its adoption. 
I believe that Philadelphia experiences as 
nearly complete tenure as exists anywhere and 
we have a probationary period as a part of our 
tenure plan. 

I, therefore, move that we adopt the report 
of the Committee, provided a probationary 
period be included. 

Seconded. 

Dr. Dodd: I raise the question as to what 
that will mean should this carry. When the 
time comes for this Association to foster any 
legislation it is our Legislative Committee 
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which must look after it and must receive 
instructions from the House. I raise the ques- 
tion whether the motion carries with it Mr. 
Shaw’s suggestion. 


Dr. Rowland: I would like to reply to Mr. 
Shaw and the Philadelphia delegation. For 
the information of that delegation and the 
other delegates in the House, the Committee 
gave very serious consideration to the ques- 
tion of a probationary period. Mr. Shaw is 
correct that Philadelphia has provided for a 
probationary period. However, the Committee 
did not object to a probationary period so 
much as they thought it unnecessary. The 
probationary period as operating in a good 
many other states has operated unfortunately 
to the teachers in the small districts, where it 
is not uncommon for school boards regularly 
to dismiss the members of the teaching force 
just before they conclude their probationary 
period, thereby avoiding the entire responsi- 
bility of the tenure law. Young teachers enter- 
ing the teaching profession develop incompe- 
tency which seems to render them unfit for 
the teaching service. It is also true that 
teachers of long experience develop similar 
incompetency. There is in this law nothing 
at all to prevent a loeal system from dismiss- 
ing a teacher if she is found incompetent. I 
think you are perhaps assuming that it will 
be impossible after the probationary period has 
been passed. 


Member: I wish to raise the same question 
as Dr. Dodd. Does the acceptance of this re- 
port commit this body to the acceptance of 
the legislative report? 

The President: I think not. They have a 
report to make. 


Mr. Shaw: I failed to see from Dr. Row- 
land’s report where it is possible to put in a 
probationary period. It states, “all teachers 
shall be elected for an indefinite term.” 

The President: Shall the report be accepted 
with this provision that a probationary period 
be introduced? Shall we vote for the proba- 
tionary period? 

Dr. Dodd: Are we voting on a report of 
this Committee or approving a bill which we 
expect the legislature to adopt? 

The President: The report of the Committee 
on Legislation will be made later. 

The motion was lost. The report was adopted 
as read, but was carried with objections. 

10. The Report of the Commission on Pro- 
fessional Ethics.—Doctor George Gailey Cham- 
bers called attention to the last two parts of 
the report. The Commission made the fol- 
lowing recommendations for amendments to 
the Code: 

A. Add the following at the end of Section 
5b: (1) A superintendency or other super- 
visory headship of a school system should be 
considered as “about to become vacant” only 
when the present incumbent shall have notified 
the school board that he does not desire to be 
re-elected, or the school board, sitting in com- 
mittee of the whole, or by some equivalent 
process, shall have determined that the present 
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incumbent will not be re-elected. (2) Any 
other kind of position shall be considered as 
“about to become vacant” only when the pres- 
ent incumbent shall have notified the proper 
supervisory officer that he does not desire re- 
appointment, or the superintendent of some 
other authorized supervisory officer shall have 
notified the present incumbent that he will 
not be recommended for reappointment. 

Doctor Chambers called attention to the fact 
that a superintendent, or other professional 
head of a school system, should not allow the 
mere fact that a teacher is married to play 
any part in determining whether or not that 
teacher should be recommended for appoint- 
ment. 

The Commission would like to have you con- 
sider the following suggestions: 

That the officers of the Association be re- 
quested to give the greatest possible opportu- 
nity during the coming year for the discussion 
of the suggested amendments to the Code of 
Ethics of the Association. 

That the incoming president of the Associa- 
tion be requested to take steps to bring about 
the establishment of a joint committee by the 
Pennsylvania Association of School Directors 
and the Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion to consider problems of common interest 
which have an appreciable ethical significance 
to the teaching profession. 

Supt. Weiss of Pottsville: I move that the 
entire report be rejected. 

Seconded. 

Superintendent Weiss of Bethlehem, in dis- 
cussing the question of the tenure of public 
school teachers and proposal to appeal to the 
courts for reversal of school boards’ decisions 
in employment or non-employment of teachers, 
stated that such action should be discouraged. 
Basing his contention on several decisions 
handed down by the State Supreme Court in 
school affairs, Superintendent Weiss urged the 
committee appointed for investigations of so- 
called unfairness to cease attempts to obtain 
information concerning causes for certain ac- 
tions from not only the boards of directors but 
the superintendents employed by the boards. 
He also pointed out that the committee is 
without legal authority to investigate condi- 
tions in school affairs. Superintendent Weiss 
stated that the courts of the Commonwealth 
are the regulators of the law and direct how 
it shall be administered. Our courts, including 
the Supreme Court, have during the years 
consistently and unfailingly refused to inter- 
fere with the action of the school boards and 
school officials acting within the scope of their 
legal authority. When the courts have refused 
to interfere, may we suppose that the admin- 
istrators of the law will look with favor on an 
unofficial body, when it presumes to call to 
account school boards and their superintendents 
whose action has been in complete compliance 
with the School Code. If the present attitude 
of the committee is sustained, it will put every 
dissatisfied teacher in a position to call on 
some one of our committees to inquire into 
the action of local school boards, and the points 
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of friction will become so numerous as to 
induce general retaliatory action by school 
board members; and they are the persons who 
engage teachers, decide whether they should 
be re-engaged and enjoy the personal friend- 
ship and confidence of the members of the 
State Legislature. 

The President: Are you ready for a vote 
on the motion? 

The motion was lost (Only three supported 
it). President Dickey accepted the report of 
the Committee for filing, but stated that it did 
not bind the Association. 

Member: I move that we accept the report 
of the Committee. 

Seconded. 

Carried with objections. 

11. Report of the Committee on Legislation. 
—Superintendent Charles S. Davis explained 
the report on pages 47 and 48 of the official 
program and suggested the following amend- 
ments: 

That we endorse the enactment of amend- 
ments to the School Code which will empower 
Districts of the First Class to increase the 
number of increments in their salary schedules. 

The President: What is your pleasure re- 
garding this report? 

Mr. Homer: I move that an amendment be 
made to this report, that the report be not 
considered as instructing the Legislative Com- 
mittee to introduce a Tenure bill as is recorded 
in the report at the next session of the State 
Legislature. 

Seconded. 

Mr. Homer: The adoption of this report 
does not mean that the Legislative Committee 
must present such a measure at the next ses- 
sion of the Legislature. 

Motion carried. 

The President: What shall we do with the 
report? 

Mr. Dean: I move we adopt the report. 

Seconded. 

Carried unanimously. 

For the complete report see page 423. 

12. Nominations of Officers: 
1. For President 

Joseph F. Noonan, Mahanoy City 

Rhys Powell, Scranton 

George D. Robb, Altoona 
Member: I move the nominations be 

closed. 

Seconded. Carried. 

2. For Second Vice-President 
John C. Diehl, Erie 
C. H. Garwood, Harrisburg 
Josephine F. Grainger, Allentown 
Sophie Kieffer, Bryn Mawr 
David C. Locke, Beaver 
C. S. Miller, Latrobe 
Edward Rynearson, Pittsburgh 

Mr. Gilmore: I move the nominations 
be closed. 
Seconded. Carried. 

8. For Committee on Legislation 
John S. Carroll, Uniontown 
Charles S. Davis, Steelton 
John C. Diehl, Erie 
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Lucy W. Glass, Harrisburg 
Jessie Gray, Philadelphia 
Aelfric James, Easton 
Norman Koontz, Titusville 
Mary B. McAndrew, Carbondale 
Fred Regan, Jenkins Township 
Carmon Ross, Doylestown 
Moved and seconded that nominations 
be closed. Carried. 


4. For Committee on Resolutions 


M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg 
J. F. Derr, Tamaqua 
C. H. Gordinier, Millersville 
L. F. Hess, Bethlehem 
W. M. Peirce, Ridgway 
F. G. Rogers, Bellefonte 
Holman White, Philadelphia 
Moved and seconded that nominations 
be closed. Carried. 


5. For State Delegates to the N. E. A. Con- 
vention at Seattle 


Denton M. Albright, Rochester 
T. T. Allen, East Stroudsburg 
J. B. Anderson, Indiana 

D. W. Armstrong, Lock Haven 
E. M. Balsbaugh, Lansford 

M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg 

Leroy T. Black, Butler 

Agnes C. Call, Chester 

Mary L. Clark, Scranton 

W. H. Cober, Belle Vernon 
Oliver P. Cornman, Philadelphia 
E. D. Davidson, Beaver County 
R. G. Dean, California 

H. W. Dodd, Allentown 

S. E. Downs, Lower Merion 

I. H. K. Eby 

H. C. Fetteroff, Harrisburg 

H. D. Freeland, Waynesboro 
Thomas M. Gilland, Donora 
Robert N. Glassford, Graceton 
Anthony Goldberger, Pittsburgh 
Josephine F. Grainger, Allentown 
Jessie Gray, Philadelphia 

H. E. Gress, Lancaster 

A. S. Gruver, Bethlehem 

L. L. Hartley, Pittsburgh 

Mrs. A. C. Henderson, Bellefonte 
B. B. Herr, Lancaster 

Aelfric James, Sr., Easton 

T. C. Jeffery, Bedford 

Wm. G. Jenkins, Edwardsville 
Charles C. Kelso, Swissvale 
James J. Killius, Johnstown 
Anna Kleefeld, Philadelphia 

D. A. Kline, New Bloomfield 
Norman C. Koontz, Titusville 
E. O. Liggitt, Freeport 

J. J. Lynch, St. Marys 

Mary B. McAndrew, Carbondale 
C. R. McClelland, Monessen 

H. E. McConnell, Mercer 

. W. McVay, Canonsburg 

. S. Miller, Latrobe 

. E. Moul, Bedford 

. J. Naegle, East Stroudsburg 
.G 

. 
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Mrs. Grace S. Perham, Gravity 
I. H. Russell, North East 

John T. Samuels, Wilkes-Barre 
W. R. Shank, Gettysburg 

A. Lee Shullenberger, Cumberland 
H. U. Slothower, Mount Union 
E. H. Sullivan, Susquehanna 
Grace G. Swan, Pittsburgh 

W. A. Swick, Tarentum 

John C. Syling, New Castle 

W. P. Trostle, Clearfield 

R. O. Umholtz, Schuylkill County 
Valeria Valentine, Norwood 

H. R. Vanderslice, Woodlawn 

A. M. Weaver, Williamsport 

H. B. Weaver, New Kensington 
E. J. Webb, Schuylkill County 
Holman White, Philadelphia 


Doctor H. W. Dodd, Allentown, withdrew in 
favor of Miss Josephine F. Grainger, Allen- 
town. 

13. Invitations for the 1927 Convention of 
the P. S. E. A. 

The President: We have received an invi- 
tation from Superintendent H. E. Gress, Lan- 
caster to hold the 1927 Convention in that city. 
What is your pleasure? 

Member: I move that the invitation be 
accepted: 

Seconded. 

Carried unanimously. 

14. Adjournment.—On motion, properly 
seconded, the House of Delegates adjourned, 
to meet at 9:30 A. M. the next day. 


Wednesday A. M., December 29, 1926 

At 9:45 A. M. President Dickey called the 
House of Delegates to order and directed their 
attention to page 26 of the official program. 

1. Report of the Public School Employes’ 
Retirement System.—Mr. Baish: A report of 
the State School Employes’ Retirement Board 
for the year ending June 30, 1926 appears in 
the Convention number of the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHOOL JOURNAL, For your information, I 
will bring this report right up to date and 
give you the report as of the close of business 
on December 28, 1926. 

The total number of members who had en- 
rolled in the Retirement System on December 
28, 1926 was 97,928, of whom 21,741 were 
Present Employe members and 76,187 were 
New Entrant members. 

The nuwber of resignations and withdrawals 
was 33,615 and deaths 1,349. The number of 
withdrawals who had returned to service and 
had been restored to membership was 390. 
The total active membership on December 29, 
1926 was 63,354, of whom 16,676 were Present 
Employe members and 46,678 were New En- 
trant members. 

A total of 2,024 retirement allowances had 
been granted, of which 1,497 were for super- 
annuation and 527 were for disability; 269 
superannuation annuitants died and 50 super- 
annuation annuitants returned to active ser- 
vice; 93 disability annuitants died, 113 re- 
turned to active service and 14 withdrew from 
the Retirement System. On December 28, 1926, 
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1,485 retirement allowances were being paid, 
of which 1,178 were for superannuation and 
3807 were for disability. 

The total investments of the School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement Board now exceed $40,- 
000,000.00. The amount due from the State is 
now paid in full to date. This is the first 
time since the establishment of the Retirement 
System that we have been able to report the 
amount due from the State as paid up in full. 

The State has now paid into State Annuity 
Reserve Fund No. 2 a total of $10,465,099.02, 
and into the Contingent Reserve Fund a total 
of $2,296,609.91. The grand total paid by 
the State into both funds is $12,761,708.93. 
The local school districts have contributed to 
both funds a total of $12,123,453.80, and the 
school employes have contributed to the Em- 
ployes’ Annuity Savings Fund a total of 
$16,184,905.00. The interest earnings of the 
funds of the Retirement System amount to 
$4,840,913.62. Including the bonds that have 
matured and been redeemed the total receipts 
of the Retirement System now amount to 
$53,062,105.42. 

One of the things we have learned about a 
retirement system is that it costs a large 
amount of meney to keep it actuariallv sound. 
The budget of the State School Employes’ Re- 
tirement Board for the 1927-29 biennium, in- 
cluding the amount that will be required for 
the Former Teachers’ Fund, amounts to 
$5,894,280.00. 

It is gratifying to be able to report that 
good progress is being made in building up 
the Reserve Fund that is required to meet the 
accrued liabilities of the Retirement System 
caused by the cost of service rendered by mem- 
bers prior to the establishment of the System. 
Until this reserve has been accumulated it will, 
in my judgment, be unwise to propose any 
amendments to the Retirement Act that will 
increase the cost of the Retirement System. 

The Actuary has completed the annual in- 
vestigation and valuation of the funds of the 
Retirement System for the year ending June 
30,1926, and his report shows the System to be 
in first class condition. 

The President: You have heard this excel- 
lent report, what is your pleasure? 

Dr. Dodd: I move it be accepted. 

Seconded. 

Carried with the thanks of the Association. 

Dr. Dodd: It is important that we know 
what is going on in other Retirement Systems 
throughout the country. I offer the following 
resolution suggested by some of the delegates 
from Allentown: 

WHereas, After many years of arduous 
labor, the teachers of America have had estab- 
lished in many States of the Union the prin- 
ciple and practice of participating pension re- 
tirement, and 

WHEREAS, From time to time improvements 
are inaugurated in various State Retirement 
Systems, or attacks are launched against said 
systems, and 

WHEREAS, It is of vital importance that the 
best interests of our own Retirement System 
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be served through knowledge of best practices, 
and criticisms of our own and other systems, 
and 

WHEREAS, There has been formed a National 
Council of Teacher Retirement Systems meet- 
ing annually with the Department of Superin- 
tendence for the purpose of serving the best 
interests of all State Retirement Systems, 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That this House of Delegates 
favors representation at said meeting of Na- 
tional Council of Retirement Systems, and that 
the Executive Council be and hereby is directed 
and authorized to select a delegate to represent 
this Association in the convention of the 
National Council of Retirement Systems, with 
expenses paid in the same general way as is 
now or may hereafter be paid for P. S. E. A. 
_— to the summer meeting of the N. 
E. A. 


I move the adoption of this resolution. 
Seconded. 


Mr. Laramy: I think, personally, it would 
be wise to pay all expenses. I move it be 
amended with the payment of all expenses. 


Dr. Dodd: I accept that amendment. 


The President: Mr. Dickey raised the ques- 
tion whether a representative of the P. S. E. 
A. at this National meeting would be entitled 
to voting power. 

Mr. Baish explained that when the meeting 
was first organized it consisted of Secretaries 
of State Retirement Systems. Two years ago 
the word “Secretary” was dropped so as to 
permit others to become members and partici- 
pate in the discussions. Delegates would have 
full power to vote. 

The President: All in favor of the motion 
as presented give their consent by saying 
“ave. ’ 

Motion carried with a slight dissenting vote. 

2. Report of the Research Committee.—Mr. 
Allen: On page 51 of the official program you 
will find the report of this Committee which 
you may read at your convenience. On pages 
233-235 of the December JOURNAL, the plan 
for research work as approved by the Research 
Committee is given in full. A careful perusal 
of this report will convince anyone that the 
work has already developed rapidly and that 
it has wonderful possibilities for service in 
promoting the educational progress of the 
schools of the Commonwealth. 

The President: You have heard the report, 
what shall be done with it? 

Member: I move it be accepted. 

Seconded. 

Carried unanimously. 

8. Report of the Committee on Coordination 
of the Junior High School Curriculum and 
College Entrance Requirements.—Mr. Mertz, 
chairman, asked that the delegates turn to 
page 55 of the official program. He called 
attention to certain parts of the report and 
recommended that the Committee be continued. 

The President: You have heard the report 
of this Committee, what shall be done? 
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Member: I move the acceptance of the re- 
port and recommendation. 
Seconded. Carried unanimously. 


4. Report of the Committee on Retirement 
Allowances.—Dr. Cornman, Chairman, read 
his report on page 49 and moved that it be 
accepted. 

Member: Seconded. 

Carried unanimously. 


5. Unfinished Business. 


Mr. Laramy: I move that the motion to 
purchase additional frontage on North Third 
Street, Harrisburg be taken from the table. 

Seconded and carried. 

The President: We are now ready for dis- 
cussion. 

Member: I offer the amendment that the 
Executive Council be given the power to 
withdraw from the Permanent Fund sufficient 
funds to cover the purchase price. 

The President asked that this be held over 
until there had been some discussion. 

W. M. Peirce: I raise the objection that 
since the Association does not need the prop- 
erty now and since the buildings would have 
to be removed it would cost more to buy this 
property than to buy a vacant lot and build 
when the building is really needed. I can’t 
understand why the Association wants to deal 
in real estate. It should wait for this thing. 
I am opposed to this movement. 

Member: The Executive Council seems to 
have had expert advice that we do not have at 
our disposal. Does the Executive Council 
make any recommendations in connection with 
this suggested investment? 

The President: The report of the Executive 
Council approves the plan. 

Mr. Laramy: I made the motion to expedite 
matters, but I am heartily in favor of the 
purchase. In five years this Association has 
grown tremendously and has become a power 
in the life of the State. I think the Associa- 
tion is doing a wonderful thing in buying the 
property. I believe we ought to make the move. 

U. G. Palmer: Owing to the fact that the 
Executive Council has approved this propo- 
sition I am in favor of it. 

The President: Shall the Executive Council 
be authorized to purchase this property? 

Carried with objections. 

Division of the House was called. 
were 349 for and 34 against. 

The President: We will now proceed with un- 
finished business. 

Mr. Wagner: According to Section 2 of 
Article II, money may be withdrawn from the 
permanent fund for purposes recommended by 
the Executive Council when approved by the 
House of Delegates. Income from the perma- 
nent fund may be appropriated to such pur- 
poses as are approved by the Executive Council. 

It will require approximately $7,000 to go 
to the Seattle Convention and $12,500 for sug- 
gested improvements to the property, indicat- 
ing a possible expenditure of $73,000 beyond 
that of last year. 

I move that the following resolution be 


There 
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adopted: Resolved, That $40,000 or as much 
thereof as, in the judgment of the Executive 
Council, may be necessary to pay for property 
No. 402-404 North Third Street, Harrisburg. 
Pa., and for the purpose of making the neces- 
sary repairs and improvements thereto, shall 
be withdrawn from the Permanent Fund. 

Seconded. 

Carried unanimously. 


6. New Business. 

The President: Is there any new business 
to come before the House of Delegates? 

Mr. Laramy: I would like to make the 
motion I made two years ago, that the Execu- 
tive Council shall consider seriously the for- 
mation of some plan for the nomination of 
delegates to the N. E. A. Convention. 

Seconded. 

Carried with few objections. 


7. Election. 

The President: The ballots will now be dis- 
tributed for the election of the officers for 
the ensuing year. I think we had better have 
Mr. Hallett explain the ballot. 

Mr. Hallett explained the method of pro- 
cedure and answered. many questions to the 
satisfaction. of all concerned. He _ invited 
members to come and watch the counting of 
the ballots. 


The President read the following names of 
the Committee of Tellers who were asked to 
report to Room 118 to count the ballots: 

Eva Eisenlohr, Philadelphia 
Anna Kleefeld, Philadelphia 
Mrs. Mary S. McDonough, Scranton 
Gwen Powell, Scranton 

Russell Park, Scranton 

Mary Allan, Parnassus 

O. P. Ballentine, Brackenridge 
Charles R. Beckley, Harrisburg 
Paul Berkey, Elton 

H. L. Blair, Clarendon 

Agnes C. Call, Chester 

C. H. Cuppett, Belle Vernon 

J. Freeman Guy, Bellevue 
Frank S. Hartman, Lansford 
Leslie Pinckney Hill, Cheyney 
G. W. Houck, Wilkes-Barre 

E. J. Devine, Dunmore 

Wm. G. Jenkins, Edwardsville 
Norman C. Koontz, Titusville 
S. M. Smyser, Morrisville 
Harlan R. Snyder, Catawissa 
McKinley H. Stevens, Upper Darby 
W. A. Swick, Tarentum 

Myrtle Tashner, Spring City 
E. S. Taylor, Mount Carmel 
Elizabeth Vail, Oil City 

Bert S. Walker, Berlin 

Anna Wampler, McKeesport 
Wm. T. Welsh, Emporium 

Geo. B. Whitehill, East Hickory 
J. A. Meckling, Kittanning 

The President: I appreciate your attendance 
and interest and trust that you will enjoy the 
rest of the program which we have planned 
for you. 

8. Adjournment.—There being no further 
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business, the House of Delegates adjourned 
sine die at 11:45 A. M. 
Respectfully submitted, 
J. HERBERT KELLEY, 
Executive Secretary 





BUSINESS SESSION OF THE P. S. E. A. 


Thursday A. M., December 30, 1926 

At the general session of the Association 
Thursday forenoon in the auditorium of the 
John Harris High School the following business 
was transacted: 

1. Report of the Treasurer.—Jno. C. Wag- 
ner reported that he had received dues from 
members from July 1, 1926 to date to the 
amount of $53,005.00. He gave the following 
summary of membership at the close of annual 
conventions for the last four years: 
Enrolment at close of Convention 1923—45,590 
Enrolment at close of Convention 1924—48,725 
Enrolment at close of Convention 1925—52,206 
Enrolment at close of Convention 1926—53,005 

On motion, properly seconded, the report 
was accepted. 

2. Results of the Election.—President 
Dickey gave the results of the preferential 
ballot as follows: 

President, George D. Robb, Altoona 

Second Vice-President, Clyde H. Garwood, 

Harrisburg 
Committee on Legislation: 

John S. Carroll, Uniontown 

Charles S. Davis, Steelton 

John C. Diehl, Erie 

Lucy W. Glass, Harrisburg 

Jessie Gray, Philadelphia 

Carmon Ross, Doylestown 
Committee on Resolutions: 

M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg 

J. F. Derr, Tamaqua 

C. H. Gordinier, Millersville 

L. F. Hess, Bethlehem 

W. M. Peirce, Ridgway 

Holman White, Philadelphia 


N. E. A. State Delegates 


I. Officers of the Association 

George D. Robb, Altoona High School, 
Altoona 

Charles E. Dickey, 595 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh 

Clyde H. Garwood, 121 Chestnut Street, Har- 
risbur 

J. Herbert Kelley, 400 North Third Street, 
Harrisburg 

II. Presidents of Departments 

Grover H. Alderman, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh 

Jessie B. Dotterer, Elkins Park 

Lee L. Driver, Dept. of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 

A. J. Enos, New Salem 

Charles R. Foster, 7th Floor, Fulton Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 

Anthony M. Goldberger, 2005 Wendover St., 
Pittsburgh 

J. Andrew Morrow, Towanda 

Charles W. Potter, Montgomery 
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William R. Stonesifer, Steelton 

R. B. Taylor, 627 Noble St., Norristown 

Besse M. Wentzel, 96 Elizabeth Street, 
Wilkes-Barre 


III. Elected by the House of Delegates 


Denton M. Albright, Rochester 

T. T. Allen, East Stroudsburg 

Dallas W. Armstrong, Lock Haven 

M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg 

Mary L. Clark, Scranton 

W. H. Cober, Belle Vernon 

Oliver P. Cornman, 19th Street above Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia 

H. C. Fetterolf, Harrisburg 

H. D. Freeland, Waynesburg 

Jessie Gray, 1210 Fillmore St., Frankford, 
Philadelphia 

H. E. Gress, Lancaster 

L. L. Hartley, Pittsburgh 

William G. Jenkins, Edwardsville 

Mary B. McAndrew, Carbondale 

C. R. McClelland, Monessen 

C. S. Miller, Latrobe 

C. J. Naegle, East Stroudsburg 

U. G. Palmer, Verona 

Grace G. Swan, 1105 Allegheny Ave., N. S., 
Pittsburgh 

Valeria Valentine, Norwood 

Holman White, 6th Street and Erie Avenue, 
Philadelphia 


3. Resolutions—Dr. Charles R. Foster, 
chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, 
presented the following resolutions, which were 
adopted without a dissenting vote: 


1. Resolved, That we express our gratitude 
to the citizens of the city of Harrisburg 
through the Board of Public Education for the 
use of the William Penn and John Harris High 
Schools as meeting places and for exhibit pur- 
poses, and at the same time congratulate the 
citizens of this city upon the foresight and 
wisdom which they have manifested in the 
erection of such splendid secondary school 
buildings in which to educate the youth of the 
city. These beautiful structures will be lasting 
monuments to the faith of the people of the 
city of Harrisburg in public education. 


We desire also to thank Doctor Clyde H. 
Garwood and his able assistants for the splen- 
did arrangements which they made for our 
happiness, comfort and entertainment. 


We desire to express our sincere thanks to 
the Public Press of the city for the liberal 
space which has been given the proceedings of 
the Association. 


2. Resolved, That we express our sincere 
appreciation to our president, Mr. Charles E. 
Dickey, for his untiring service during his 
year of administration; to our secretary, Dr. 
J. Herbert Kelley, for his untiring zeal and 
faithful attendance to the work of the Asso- 
ciation; and to the officers of the various de- 
partments for the splendid programs prepared. 


8. Resolved, That we again endorse the ef- 
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forts of the Legislative Committee of the Na- 
tional Education Association to establish a 
Department of Education with a Cabinet rep- 
resentative in Education in the national gov- 
ernment. The fact that the chairman of this 
national committee, Dr. Wm. M. Davidson, 
Superintendent of the Pittsburgh Schools, is 
an honored past-president of this Association 
ought to make us all the more determined to 
exert the great influence of this organization 
to bring about this much to be desired legisla- 
tion in the Capital of our country. 

We recommend to the Legislative Commit- 
tee of the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation a very close cooperative working re- 
lationship to the National Education Legisla- 
tive Committee. 

4. Resolved, That this Association ex- 
presses its appreciation of the work of the 
Committee on Junior High School Relations to 
College Entrance Requirements, and affirms 
its belief in the principle upon which the work 
of: this committee is based, namely: that in 
order that the purposes of the Junior High 
School may be achieved without hindrance, 
Grade Nine in the Junior High School must 
be set free from the necessity of beginning 
specific preparation of students for college. 

5. Resolved, That we again recommend the 
enactment of a sane Teachers’ Tenure Law, 
which would increase the efficiency of teachers 
and stabilize the teaching force. 

6. Resolved, That we recommend that the 
Executive Board of the County Directors As- 
sociation be given the responsibility of approv- 
ing school sites, the establishment and main- 
tenance of county school libraries, the estab- 
lishment of consolidated schools, the employ- 
ment of school nurses and the transportation 
of pupils. We also recommend that the Legis- 
lative Committee use its fullest efforts to pro- 
mote suitable legislation to this end. 

7. Resolved, That the President of the As- 
sociation appoint a committee of five to make 
a comprehensive study of the county unit plan 
of organization and administration. This com- 
mittee to present its findings at the next gen- 
eral session of the Association. We recom- 
mend that the Executive Council provide an 
adequate appropriation to cover necessary ex- 
penses of such committee. 

8. Resolved, That we approve the recom- 
mendations of the “Rural Education Commit- 
tee” as published in the December issue of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL and recom- 
mend them to the serious consideration of the 
Legislative Committee. 

9. Resolved, That this Association places 
itself on record as favoring the re-establish- 
ment in Pennsylvania of the wholesome tra- 
dition of permanency of tenure in the position 
of Superintendent of Public Instruction. Peri- 
odic or frequent changes in this high office are 
destructive of educational morale and incon- 
sistent with ideals of efficient public school ser- 
vice and such changes should not be contem- 
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plated except for cause. The State Superin- 
tendent should administer his duties un- 
hampered by considerations of expediency or 
by concern as to the future. As long as he dis- 
charges his duties with zeal, intelligence and 
loyalty to the children of the Commonwealth 
he should be immune from removal. 

The convention voices the hope that this 
principle once well established through custom 
will again obtain so that the best educational 
talent may always be attracted to and retained 
in the service of the State. 

10. Resolved, That this Association hereby 
records its highest appreciation of the service 
which Doctor Francis B. Haas has rendered in 
both the administrative and professional as- 
pects of the work of public education through- 
out the Commonwealth. By wise administra- 
tive measures he has raised the standard of 
preparation of teachers, and has improved the 
effectiveness of teachers in service. 

He has coordinated the efforts of all the or- 
ganizations concerned in rural education. , 

He has ably assisted in securing the enact- 
ment of legislation on behalf of children in the 
less favored districts of the Commonwealth. 

He has obtained cooperation among the 
forces allied with education to a degree that 
has never heretofore been achieved. 

Above all, by his zeal and by the influence 
of his character and personality, he has been 
a powerful force in the development of whole- 
some esprit de corps among the teachers of 
the State. 

11. Resolved, That this Association express 
its earnest desire that Doctor Haas be re- 
tained as Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

12. Resolved, That in the belief that the Gov- 
ernor-elect will welcome a knowledge of the 
view point of the school people of the State, 
the Association request the retiring president 
to convey to the Governor-elect of Pennsylva- 
na, Honorable John S. Fisher, the sentiments 
of the Convention in this regard. 


Respectfully submitted, 
C. R. Foster, Chairman 
FLoyp ATWELL 
M. S. BENTZ 
AGNES C. CALL 
D. A. KLINE 
D. B. KRAYBILL 
Mrs. Mary McDonouGH 
HoLMAN WHITE 
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Charles R. Foster, Pittsburgh 
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C. H. Gordinier, Millersville 

L. F. Hess, Bethlehem 
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I. DEPARTMENTS 
Art 
President, Besse M. Wentzel, Wilkes- 
Barre 
Vice-Pres., Eva Stoner, Steelton 
Secretary, Vincent A. Roy, Donora 
County Superintendence 
President, J. Andrew Morrow, Towanda 
Vice-Pres., H. D. Freeland, Waynesburg 
Secretary, A. F. Kemp, Mertztown 
District Superintendence 
President, Charles R. Foster, Pittsburgh 
Vice-Pres., A. D. Thomas, Hazleton 
Secretary, W. M. Peirce, Ridgway 
Graded School 
President, A. J. Enos, New Salem 
Vice-Pres., J. R. Foote, Bradford 
Secretary, Anna W. Walker, Philadel- 
phia 
High School 
President, R. B. Taylor, Norristown 
Vice-Pres., S. W. F. Morrison, Clear- 
field 
Secretary, Elizabeth Ledwidge, Pitts- 
burgh 
Higher Education : 
President, Grover H. Alderman, Pitts- 


burgh 
Vice-Pres., R. Stewart MacDougall, 
Lock Haven 


Secretary, P. M. Harbold, Lancaster 
Kindergarten-Primary 
President, Mrs. Jessie B. Detterer, El- 
kins Park 
Vice-Pres., Helen Purcell, Harrisburg 
Secretary, Aimee F. Whitemore, Pitts- 
burgh 
Music 
President, William R. Stonesifer, Steel- 
ton 
Vice-Pres., Margaret L. Humphreville, 
Lancaster 
Secretary, George A. Bryan, Carnegie 
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Rural School 
President, Lee L. Driver, Harrisburg 
Vice-Pres., W. R. Zimmerman, Harris- 
burg 
Secretary, Hannah A. Kieffer, Shippens- 
burg 
Supervising Principals 
President, Charles W. Potter, Montgom- 
ery 
Vice-Pres., David H. Stewart, Beaver 
Secretary, Elizabeth Lackey, Coraopolis 
Vocational Education and Practical Arts 


President, Anthony M. Goldberger, 
Pittsburgh 

Vice-Pres., Mrs. Alice F. Kiernan, Som- 
erset 


Secretary, Charles H. Derby, Erie 


II. HIGH SCHOOL SECTIONS 
Classical 

President, J. H. Super, Wilkes-Barre 

Vice-Pres., Jessie Bowers, Harrisburg 

Secretary, C. R. Fisher, Pittsburgh 
Commercial 

President, A. J. Eby, Harrisburg 

Vice-Pres., A. P. Orth, Harrisburg 

Secretary, Nellie Cleary, Duryea 
English 

President, Christian Martin, Lancaster 

Vice-Pres., Florence Beitenman, Read- 

ing 

Secretary, Helen Ferree, Upper Darby 
Mathematics 

President, J. Seth Grove, Shippensburg 

Vice-Pres., J. R. Henning, Wilkes-Barre 

Secretary, M. H. Jordan, Scranton 


Science Section 


President, C. A. Gorgas, Pittsburgh 
Vice-Pres., (Appointive) 
Secretary, C. E. Baer, New Castle 
Social Studies (Pennsylvania Council for 
the Social Studies) 
President, William Muthard, Coates- 


ville 
Vice-Pres., Monroe W. Sloyer, Lancas- 
ter 
Secretary, Sara Beck, Lock Haven 
Pennsylvania’ Interscholastic Athletic 
Association 


President, Charlies S. Davis, Steelton 

Vice-Pres., J. F. Puderbaugh, Lock 
Haven 

Secretary, William G. Moorhead, Har- 
risburg 


III. VOCATIONAL SECTIONS 


Agriculture 
President, Charles 
Lampeter 
Vice-Pres., R. E. Sleppy, Reamstown 

Secretary, Harold Park, Carlisle 
Continuation 

President, Lloyd B. Stayer, Lancaster 

Vice-Pres., Homer Ruth, Wyomissing 

Secretary, Mrs. Nellie Posey, Columbia 
Home Economics 

President, Lu M. Hartman, Mansfield 

Vice-Pres., Genevieve Fisher, Pittsburgh 


D. Carey, West 
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Secretary, Gertrude D. Peabody, Phila- 
delphia 
Industrial Arts 
President, William E. Brunton, Lancas- 


ter 
Vice-Pres., John P. Manning, Braddock 
Secretary, Charles F. Bullock, Trevorton 


IV. HIGHER EDUCATION SECTIONS 
i; 


College and University 
President, C. M. McConn, Bethlehem 
Vice-Pres., John D. Brooks, Chambers- 
burg . 
Secretary, A. C. H. Fasig, Allentown 
College Teachers of Education 
President, F. G. Davis, Lewisburg 
Vice-Pres., P. M. Harbold, Lancaster 
Secretary, C. C. Ellis, Huntingdon 
Pennsylvania Teacher Training Associa- 
tion 
President, William D. Landis, Kutztown 
Vice-Pres., Samuel B. Stayer, Millers- 
ville 
Secretary, Irene Kramer, Slippery Rock 


V. ROUND TABLES 


Council on Educational Method 
President, Samuel Fausold, Ambridge 
Vice-Pres., Janet G. Jordan, Philadel- 

phia 
Secretary, Josephine F. Grainger, Al- 
lentown 
Executive Committee: 
Francis M. Garver, Philadelphia 
L. C. French, Monaca 
Carroll D. Champlin, State College 
W. P. Harley, Shippensburg 
John A. Nietz, Pittsburgh 

Educational and Vocational Guidance 

President, Adessa F. Kistler, Harris- 
burg 

Vice-Pres., Ray L. Huff, Pittsburgh 

Secretary, Ruth J. Woodruff, Philadel- 
phia 

Extension Education 
President, A. W. Castle, Harrisburg 
Vice-Pres., Wm. H. Welsh, Philadelphia 
Secretary, C. E. Zorger, Harrisburg 

Health Education 
President, H. E. Gress, Lancaster 
Vice-Pres., Carl G. Leech, Media 
Secretary, Helena McCray, Harrisburg 

Library 
President, Helen L. Ruth, Mahanoy 

City 
Vice-Pres., Maud Minster, Altoona 
Secretary, Esther Risse, Lancaster 

Modern Language 

President, Emma G. Kunze, Philadel- 
phia 

oe Irving L. Foster, State Col- 
ege 

Secretary, Ida E. Warden, Harrisburg 

Pennsylvania Council of Geography 

Teachers 

President, E. W. Taylor, Ashland 

Secretary, Marie L. Diem, Scranton 
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8. Pennsylvania School Press Association 
Executive Committee: 

Clyde F. Lytle, Kutztown 
Florence Beitenman, Reading 
Ralph E. Blakeslee, Pittsburgh 
Lambert Greenawalt, York 
Mabel D. Holmes, Philadelphia 
William Muthard, Coatesville 
Jean E. Rummel, New Castle 
Charles F. Troxell, Philadelphia 
Gertrude L. Turner, Abington 
Miriam Wendle, Williamsport 


9. Special Education 
President, Ada M. Forry, Lancaster 
Vice-Pres., Mrs. Lillian M. Crowe, Phil- 
adelphia 
Secretary, Helen O’Donnell, Scranton 
10. Visual Education 
President, Herbert Grant, Mansfield 
Vice-Pres., J. T. Shriner, Pittsburgh 
Secretary, Marion Blood, Shippensburg 
Executive Committee: 
S. O. Rorem, Lebanon 
Landis Tanger, Reading 
L. Paul Miller, Scranton 
Helen Ganser, Millersville 
E. W. Adams, Philadelphia 





OFFICIAL DELEGATES, HARRISBURG 
CONVENTION 


(520) 
Adams County 

Mumma, Ralph I., Jr., Highspire 

Peters, J. Grayson, Abbottstown 

Slaybaugh, J. T., Gettysburg 

Allegheny County 

Anderson, R. R., Brackenridge 

Bales, Elizabeth, Versailles 

Ballintine, O. P., Brackenridge 

Benner, Anna, Minersville School, Pittsburgh 

Black, Naomi, Madison School, Pittsburgh 

Blakslee, Ralph E., Allegheny High School, 
Pittsburgh 

Boggs, Sara A., Valley School, Pittsburgh 

Boydston, J. D., Sharpsburg 

Byerly, Harriet, Braddock 

Cheeseman, I. C., 5729 Holden St., Pittsburgh 

Chisholm, Mary, Rose School, Pittsburgh 

Collins, Jane, Springdale 

Dibler, Belle, Turtle Creek 

Drevitch, Claire, 206 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh 

Gehn, E. R., Imperial 

Gillman, Byrde, McKeesport 

Gilmore, W. Lee, Oakmont 

Giltrap, Anna, 319 37th St., Pittsburgh 

Gould, George, Homestead Park 

Guy, J. Freeman, Bellevue 

Hartley, L. L., Schenley High School, Pitts- 
burgh 

Herbert, S. Marie, Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh 

Hipsch, Jennie, Munhall 

Hole, Louis G., Allegheny High School, Pitts- 
burgh 

Holliday, Jane, Turtle Creek 

Homer, Fred L., Schenley High School, 
Pittsburgh 

Hughes, Grace, Bellevue 

Hulley, W. E., Carrick 

Jones, Dorothy M., Duquesne 

Landis, John F., Perry High School, Pitts- 
burgh 

Longenecker, Annie, Elizabeth 

McDonald, W. M., Watt School, Pittsburgh 

McLaughlin, J. M., South High School, 
Pittsburgh 

McMunn, Minnie N., Conroy School, Pitts- 
burgh 
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Milholland, Clara J., Garfield School, Pitts- 
burgh 

Miller, Ida, Library 

Morgart, J. H., 435 Shady Avenue, Pittsburgh 

Norton, Sarah E., Wightman School, Pitts- 


burgh 
Oberly, L. Elizabeth, 201 Bellefield Ave., 
Pittsburgh 


Oliver, Nellie, Clairton 

Palmer, U. G., Verona 

Pitcairn, Cora, 1411 Wightman St., Pitts- 
burgh 

Plender, Margaret, Friendship School, Pitts- 
burgh 

Purdy, Mary, Fair Oaks 

Shank, Martha, Swissvale 

Sloane, Mrs. Elizabeth J., Wilkinsburg 

Spangler, Dessie, Corapolis 

Snyder, J. F., McKeesport 

Stewart, William, Etna 

Story, Bernice, Industrial High School, Pitts- 
burgh 

Swan, Grace G., 1105 Allegheny Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 

Swick, W. A., Tarentum 

Taughinbaugh, A. G., Springdale 

Thompson, Anna, East Pittsburgh Schools, 
East Pittsburgh 

Wampler, Anna, McKeesport 

Weaver, Ellen G., Homewood School, Pitts- 
burgh 

Welch, Adeline, Ingram 

Wheeler, Thelma, Donora 

Wherry, J. E., Aspinwall 

Williamson, Anna, Osceola School, Pittsburgh 

Wolfe, Emory G., Schenley High School, 


Pittsburgh 

Woods, Jeanette, East Street School, Pitts- 
burgh 

Woodside, Jane E., Dilworth School, Pitts- 
burgh 


Ziel, Mathilda, Crafton 
Zinn, Alberta, Colfax School, Pittsburgh 


Armstrong County 


Cranmer, Clyde W., Kittanning 
Hazlett, J. L., Kittanning 
Heilman, C. M., Kittanning 
Liggett, E. O., Freeport 
Mechling, J. A., Kittanning 


Beaver County 


Anderson, W. Glenn, Beaver 
Atwell, Floyd, Beaver Falls 
Davidson, E. D., Beaver 

Dungan, A. D., Aliquippa 

Fausold, Samuel, Ambridge 
Lawson, William, Beaver 

Locke, David C., Beaver 
Patterson, W. Hargrave, Rochester 
Vanderslice, H. R., Woodlawn 


Bedford County 


Jeffery, T. C., Saxton 
Moul, C. E., Bedford 


Berks County 


Blair 


Brown, Silas H., Fleetwood 
Cole, C. E., Temple 
Goodenough, Martha, Reading 
Kemp, A. F., Reading 

Kintzer, Annie E., Womelsdorf 
Lewis, John A., Kutztown 
Smythe, Thomas B., Reading 
Strebig, Edward, Reading 
Stricker, William A., Intervilla 


County 

Abernathy, R. R., Tyrone 
Beacham, H. H., Altoona 
Davis, Margaret, Altoona 
Erdly, C. V., Hollidaysburg 
Haffiey, Dolly, Martinsburg 
Hair, Mrs. Florence B., Altoona 
Kniss, Charles S., Juniata 
Laramy, Robert E., Altoona 
McCarty, Warren C., Claysburg 
Robb, G. D., Altoona 

Ryan, Mrs. Margaret, Tyrone 


Bradford County 


Childs, Harriet, East Smithfield 
Moore, Anna, Athens 
Moore, Katherine, Athens 
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Palmer, Louis L., Sylvania 
Robinson, R. W., Towanda 


Bucks County 

Faust, S. K., Hulmeville 

Ross, Carmon, Doylestown 

Smyser, S. M., Morrisville 

Sterner, C. C. S., Newton 
Butler County 

Black, Leroy T., Butler 

Boliver, T. E., Butler 

Connell, John T., Butler 

Gerber, Frances, Butler 

Hogg, John T., Renfrew 

Waldron, Ralph A., Slippery Rock 
Cambria County 

Beaujon, Margaret, Johnstown 

Bentz, M. S., Ebensburg 

Berkey, Paul, Elton 

Bunton, Genevieve, Mineral Point 

Haines, Alice, Barnesboro 

Johnston, Twila, Conemaugh 

Killius, James, Johnstown 

Little, Mae A., Johnstown 

Lowman, Bertha, Johnstown 

McGough, Sara, Johnstown 

McIntosh, Bess K., Lilly 

McMaster, Dale, Johnstown 

Overberger, E. W., Cresson 

Parrish, Viola, Ebensburg 

Paterick, Eleanor, Hastings 
Cameron County 

Welsh, Wm. T., Emporium 
Carbon County 

David, Bert B., Lehighton 

Hartman, Frank S., Lansford 

Roeder, J. N., Palmerton 

Wotring, Clayton W., Nesquehoning 
Center County 

Abbott, Mrs. Mary, Rebersburg 

Haney, W. H., Spring Mills 

Miles, Mrs. Metta, Fleming 

Rhoton, A. L., State College 
Chester County 

Adele, Sister M., Immaculata 

Atwell, D. Edward, Coatesville 

Miller, J. R., Oxford 

Moyer, A. B., Downingtown 

Philips, Walter L., West Chester 

Ruffin, Virginia L., Downingtown 

Scott, Helen, Coatesville 

Smith, Andrew Thomas, West Chester 

Still, Mrs. Emma B., Spring City 

Tasher, Myrtle, Spring City 
Clarion County 

Davis, B. M., Clarion 

Duncombe, F. L., Shippensville 

Heeter, N. E., Clarion 

Wilkinson, J. W. F., Clarion 
Clearfield County 

Brubaker, Wilda, DuBois 

Durkee, Matthew, Houtzdale 

Knarr, Ida, Clearfield 

Radebach, J. E., Osceola Mills 
Clinton County 

Armstrong, Dallas W., Lock Haven 

Puderbaugh, Joseph F., Lock Haven 
Columbia County 

Hagenbuch, Mary K., Bloomsburg 

Kulp, Mathilda, Bloomsburg 

Shuman, John H., Bloomsburg 

Snyder, Harlan R., Catawissa 

Welliver, Miriam, Bloomsburg 
Crawford County 

Adamson, C. F., Meadville 

Dickey, F. R., Conneaut Lake 

Henke, F. G., Meadville 

Koontz, Norman C., Titusville 

McCabe, Helen, Meadville 

O’Brien, Mary, Edinboro 
Cumberland County 

Fehl, H. B., Mechanicsburg 

Filler, Mervin G., Carlisle 

Heiges, J. S., Shippensburg 

Jacoby, Ralph, Carlisle 

Morey, Frank R., Camp Hill 

Potter, J. W., Carlisle 

Stearns, Beth, Camp Hill 
Dauphin County 

Beckley, Charles R., Harrisburg 

Davidson, J. G., Elizabethville 
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Feaser, G. W., Middletown 
Garraty, Edna, Steelton 
Grove, LaVene, Harrisburg 
Hilbush, J. F., Harrisburg 
Hummer, Miles C., Harrisburg 
Johnston, S. A., Highspire 
Kob, John F., Harrisburg 
Martin, V. A., Harrisburg 
Miller, W. C., Pillow 

Orth, Mary C., Harrisburg 
Taft, William S., Harrisburg 
Thomas, M. H., Harrisburg 


Delaware County 
Andrew, Sue E., Glenolden 
Barclay, Mary, Morton 
Call, Agnes C., Chester 
Cloud, Mary E., Upper Darby 
Dougherty, Marguerite, Philadelphia 
Miller, Samuel C., Chester 
Simpson, Ethel, Bloomsburg 
Stetser, Margaret C., Chester 
Stevens, McKinley H., Upper Darby 
Talbot, Fred A., Sharon Hill 


Elk County 
Lawrence, Emilie, Johnsonburg 
Lynch, J. J., St. Marys 
Peirce, W. M., Ridgway 
Sweeney, J. W., St. Marys 


Erie County 
Burchfield, Frances, Edinboro 
Dennis, Mrs. Wilma, Union City 
Derby, C. H., Erie 
Hadlock, E. R., Union City 
Harbold, R. E., Erie 
Hemmerley, Gertrude, Erie 
McQuiston, W. J., North East 
Meyer, Hilda, Erie 
Mooney, Ellen, Erie 
Pinney, Frances, Erie 
Wolfe, Harold G., Corry 
Fayette County 
Enos, Andrew J., New Salem 
Luboid, J. A., Uniontown 
Lucas, H. V., Uniontown 
Mallory, Elmer G., Masontown 
Means, T. H., Connellsville 
Miller, Charles A., South Brownsville 
Minto, Bernice, Brier Hill 
Montgomery, Albert, Fairchance 
Pauley, James J., South Brownsville 
Proctor, Milton D., Uniontown 
Riffle, I. N., Masontown 
Smith, Bela B., Connellsville 
Smith, R. K., Leisenring 
Forest County 
Kunselman, Neil, Tionesta 
Franklin County 
Bitner, E. T., Mont Alto 
Etter, Howard G., Waynesboro 
Freet, Paul E., Chambersburg 
Lindeman, C. W., Waynesboro 
Maclay, R. D., Scotland 
Stamy, A. C., St. Thomas 
Greene County 
Burig, W. G., Rogersville 
Longanecker, D. C., Waynesburg 
Roberts, J. L., Waynesburg 
Thistlethwaite, John S., Jefferson 
Huntingdon County 
Dupler, A. W., Huntingdon 
Ellis, C. C., Huntingdon 
Laramy, William, Huntingdon 
Neff, J. H., Alexandria 
Schneider, J. Ed., Robertsdale 
Winters, E. Oliver, McAlevy’s Fort 
Indiana County 
Anderson, J. B., Indiana 
Beamer, R. W., Edri 
Glassford, R. N., Indiana 
Hoyt, Mrs. T. C., Indiana 
McHenry, Ferne, Indiana 
Jefferson County 
Anderson, C. A., Brookville 
Bittle, Thos. W., Punxsutawney 
Bowers, Geo., Big Run 
Kyle, Anna J., Brookville 
Mohney, Horace, Brookville 
Juniata County 
Klinger, H. C., Liverpool 
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Lackawanna County 
Bender, Harry M., Carbondale 
Jordan, Michael H., Scranton 
Judge, Bridget J., Scranton 
Krantz, Gertrude A., Carbondale 
Lloyd, M. J., Taylor 
McAndrew, Nellie G., Olyphant 
McCarthy, Anna L., Mayfield 
McDonough, Mrs. Mary S., Scranton 
Morgan, H. L., Scranton 
Park, L. Russell, Scranton 
Powell, Gwen, Scranton 
Scull, Mary, Peckville 
Sirotnok, John J., Throop 
Turock, George M., Dickson City 
Wagner, John U., Scranton 
Lancaster County 
Bard, Kathryn, Denver 
Biemesderfer, D. L., Millersville 
Fritchey, Mary E., Lancaster 
Gehr, C. D., Lancaster 
Gordinier, C. H., Millersville 
Hartranft, J. F., Leola 
Hicks, Elizabeth, Lancaster 
Ludwig, Lena, New Holland 
Martin, Elizabeth R., Lancaster 
Nye, H. H., Elizabethtown 
Smith, George A., Quarryville 
Stauter, Anna M., Akron 
Weaver, Margaret, Terre Hill 
Witmeyer, Paul E., Columbia 
Lawrence County 
Blucher, Claribel, New Castle 
Conner, Dwight, Ellwood City 
Conway, R. F., New Castle 
Green, C. C., New Castle 
McMaster, Virginia, New Castle 
Reed, Grace M., Edinburg 
Lebanon County 
Bucher, Norman B., Annville 
Dotter, C. G., Annville 
Longacre, Reuben F., Newmanstown 
Moyer, H. C., Lebanon 
Zener, V. C., Myerstown 
Lehigh County 
Best, LaRoy C., Neffs 
Dodd, H. W., Allentown 
Heckman, Elsie M., Allentown 
Kistler, Alfarata P., Allentown 
Koons, Elizabeth A., Allentown 
Laise, Herbert F., Slatington 
Schrope, Guy S., Allentown 
Sheckler, Francis H., Catasauqua 
Luzerne County 
Annella, Thomas, Hazleton 
Ayre, James, Parsons 
Barklie, Jennie, Ashley 
Behler, Wm. M., Kingston 
Davis, John, Nanticoke 
Davitt, Michael, Plains 
Diffendafer, A. P., Nanticoke 
Dougher, Elizabeth, Pittston 
Duffy, F. A., Parsons 
Finn, J. H., Wilkes-Barre 
Finnegan, Frank, Ashley 
Gibbons, John P., Plains 
Hoffman, H. E., Freeland 
Houck, G. W., Wiikes-Barre 
Jenkins, Wm. G., Edwardsville 
Lenahan, A. L., Sugar Notch 
Lenahan, Margaret, Plains 
Lewis, Victor E., Edwardsville 
McCarthy, F. A., Miners Mills 
McCarthy, Thomas, Plymouth 
Roberts, Walter E., Pittston 
Samuel, John T., Wilkes-Barre 
Scheffley, Helen, Hazleton 
Shannon, John P., Wilkes-Barre 
Sturdevant, Marian, Wilkes-Barre 
Super, J. H., Jr., Wilkes-Barre 
Templin, R. J., West Pittston 
Thomas, A. D., Hazleton 
Lycoming County 
Broug, Paul P. L., Picture Rocks 
Nancarrow, J. E., Williamsport 
Rhoades, Russell H., Williamsport 
Schwenk, Chas. A., Jersey Shore 
Shipman, Mable, Hughesville 
McKean County 
Engstrom, G. E., Kane 


Foote, J. R., Bradford 
Hinaman, J. L., Bradford 
Mercer County 
Barnes, Kate G., Mercer 
Gamble, W. D., Sharon 
Jones, Orpha, Sharon 
Jones, P. A., Sharon 
Pebly, H. E., Sharpsville 
Platt, Charles A., Grove City 
Stewart, A. R., Greenville 
Mifflin County 
Baum, Mary E., Lewistown 
Harman, J. Edw., Yeagertown 
Sipe, E. E., Burnham 
Monroe County 
Foltz, I. W., East Stroudsburg 
Hamblin, H. T., Swiftwater 
Walters, H. L., Stroudsburg 
Montgomery County 
Andrews, Mrs. Katherine, Pennsburg 
Booth, Elizabeth, 4527 Walnut St., Phila. 
Detwiler, Blanche, Fricks 
Dietrich, H. O., Norristown 
Fields, Howard W., Elkins Park 
Landis, Robert C., Conshohocken 
Laudenslager, E. R., Hatfield 
Rosenberry, B. Frank, Pottstown 
Rosenberry, Mary, Creamery 
Shields, R. A., Hatboro 
Taylor, Robert, Norristown 
Welch, R. R., Jenkintown 
Montour County 
Love, Mary B., Strawberry Ridge 
Northampton County 
Ackerman, O. W., Bangor 
Cole, John, Easton 
Drown, L. R., Bethlehem 
Frankenfield, Clyde, Northampton 
Gruver, A. S., Bethlehem 
Hess, L. F., Bethlehem 
Newman, Kathryn, Easton 
Richards, M. A., Easton 
Stecker, Charles, Easton 
Weiss, W. H., Bethlehem 
Northumberland County 
Gearhart, Mary C., Sunbury 
Howerth, Joseph, Shamokin 
Kessler, Mrs. Zana B., Northumberland 
Klinger, A. A., Keiser 
Perry County 
Eby, H. K., Landisburg 
Kipp, Jessie J., Millerstown 
Philadelphia 
Adams, Robert J., Jr., Central High School 
Babb, Charlton H., Vare Jr. High School 
Babb, Helen H., Vare Jr. High School 
Barth, Laura F., Keyser-Mechan School 
Bowers, Frances L., Wister School 
Boyer, Martha E., Sheridan School 
Burkard, William, Childs School 
Cartledge, Franklin F., Sharswood School 
Cornman, Oliver P., Grant Building, 17th & 
Pine Sts. 
Costella, Helen M., Grant Building, 17th & 
Pine Sts. 
Deakyne, Adelaide, 13th & Spring Garden Sts. 
Edelson, Jack, Bregy School, 17th & Bigler 
Sts. 
Eisenlohr, Eva, 124 Logan Street 
Emrey, Miles, Bryant School 
Fleischman, Dr. Charlotte, 104 Coates Street, 
Sharon Hill 
Foust, Clement E., 13th & Spring Garden Sts. 
Freed, Harvey E., 1209 Herbert Street 
Gideon, Henry J., Grant Bldg., i7tnh & Pine 
Sts. 
Ginsburg, Morris B., Forton School 
Gray, Jessie, 13th and Spring Garden Sts. 
Groetzinger, Thomas, Cooke Jr. High School 
Gruver, E. A., Mt. Airy 
Hagerty, Jean B., Morris School 
Heidinger, Blanche L., Wissahickon School 
Hetzel, Henry W., W. Phila. High for Boys 
Irwin, Elsie V., 3301 Kensington Ave. 
Jordan, Janet G., 13th & Spring Garden Sts. 
Josephson, Frieda, Muhr School 
King, Florence B., William Penn High School 
King, L. A., Bennett Hall, University of Pa. 
Kleefeld, Anna, Sulzberger Jr. High School 
Kuehner, Quincy A., Temple University 
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Lettinger, Leonard, Central High School 
McCracken, James, Jr., McMichael School 
McLaughlin, Anna, Clymer School 
Macmillan, Robert, 13th & Spring Garden Sts. 
Michener, A. Oswald, Northeast High School 
O’Boyle, John, Hancock School 
Peacock, Mary C., 13th & Spring Garden Sts. 
Pettit, Margaret V., Morrison School 
Philips, Margaret A., 64th St. & Malvern Ave 
Price, Helen M., 128 South 49th Street 
Rex, Sarah L., Edmunds School 
Robinson, M. Amelia, 1829 N. Marvine St. 
Shaw, Reuben T., W. Phila. High for Boys 
Stevenson, W. Wesley, Northeast High School 
Thompson, Edmund A., Drexel School 
Walker, Anna W., Bregy School 
Washaw, Harry A., 6626 North 18th St. 
White, Holman, Taylor School 
Wilkie, Agnes M., Commercial Museum, 34th 
& Spruce Sts. 
Pike County 
Markley, Ira C., Milford 
Potter County 
Warren, W. W., Harrison Valley 
Welfling, Mary, Coudersport 
Schuylkill County 
Burke, Elizabeth C., Shenandoah 
Derr, J. F., Tamaqua 
Eichler, G. A., Pinegrove 
Lewis, Leon E., Jr., Mahanoy City 
Madeira, C. C., Schuylkill Haven 
Maurer, William, Hegins 
Moyer, John H., Lost Creek 
Umholtz, R. O., Sacramento 
Webb, E. J., Pinegrove 
Weiss, G. Harold, Pottsville 
Snyder County 
Beachem, Charles, Mt. Pleasant 
Frymire, Harry I., Shamokin Dam 
Hartzell, Percy, Mt. Pleasant 
Woodruff, John I., Selinsgrove 
Somerset County 
Bittner, H. Ruth, Glencoe 
Hostetler, Bernard, Central City 
Reitz, W. L., Meyersdale 
St. Clair, Pearl, Sipesville 
Walker, Bert S., Berlin 
Sullivan County 
Wrede, E. Jessie, Laporte 
Susquehanna County 
Brotzman, Agnes, West Auburn 
Hardy, F. N., Brooklyn 
Miller, Mrs. Mae, Hop Bottom 
Tioga County 
Ferris, Lyle, Sabinsville 
Marvin, E. E., Covington 
Union County 
Bickel, Emory O., Mifflinburg 
Venango County 
Graham, Bertha, Emlenton 
Jacobson, Alice, Titusville 
O’Brien, Mayme, Franklin 
Vail, Elizabeth, Oil City 
Warren County 
Blair, H. L., Clarendon 
Holt, Jane, Warren 
Rumsey, Leon D., Kinzua 
Washington County 
Burkett, Wm. G., Midway 
Dean, R. G., California 
Hays, W. L., Avella 
Hootman, Mrs. Maude. Washington 
Horner, Walter W., Donora 
Houseman, Mina, Belle Vernon 
Hutchison, G. V., Claysville 
Kimberland, S. V., Washington 
Leslie, Sara, Washington 
McCullough, Anna G., Monongahela City 
McWilliams, S. P., Canonsburg 
Milsom, Edward J., Jr., California 
Ogden, E. J., Washington 
Oviatt, H. J., Burgettstown 
Peacock, James, California 
Roberts, J. L., Lock No. 4 
Rodefer, O. A., West Brownsville 
Wayne County 
Howell, A. H., Honesdale 
Koehler, J. J., Honesdale 
Westmoreland County 
Allan, Mary, Parnassus 
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Beattie, Anna, New Alexandria 
Davis, Donald P., Arnold 
Dickinson, Eunice, Ligonier 
Elliott, John H., Greensburg 
Erickson, E. E., Greensburg 
Fennell, Dora, Delmont 
Henderson, Nellie, Youngwood 
Herman, Fred F., Belle Vernon 
Hunter, Carrie, Latrobe 
Igo, M. Hazel, New Florence 
Lemmon, Robert G., Boliver 
McClelland, C. R., Monessen 
McLaughlin, Goldie, Scottdale 
Marsh, Charles E., Greensburg 
Miller, C. S., Latrobe 
Richardson, H. K., Monessen 
Shirey, Jennie, Latrobe 
Wallace, S. C., Greensburg 
Wyoming County 
Cadman, Eugene E., Meshoppen 
York County 
Basehoar, Edna, Littlestown 
Cooper, H. M., York 
Grimm, J. K., Red Lion 
Heinly, C. B., York 
Hoffman, Irma E., York 
Kyle, Charles, Red Lion 
Martin, A. H., York 





LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE’S 
REPORT 


December 28, 1926 
To the House of Delegates of the P. S. E. A.: 

Your committee on legislation begs leave to 
submit the following report for the year 1926. 

There having been no regular session of the 
Legislature during the year, your committee’s 
work was limited to gathering information 
relative to existing educational laws and col- 
lecting recommendations for bettering educa- 
tional affairs with a view to recommending the 
enactment of such legislation as will best con- 
serve the interests of the children of the Com- 
monwealth. The last legislature was so gen- 
erous in its enactment of laws for educational 
betterments, including largely increased ap- 
propriations, that the Legislative Committee 
recommends a quite limited program for the 
session of 1927 as compared with that advo- 
cated during the session of 1925. Your com- 
mittee held two meetings, one in Philadelphia, 
November 12 in connection with the celebra- 
tion of Education Week and another in Har- 
risburg, December 3. As a result of these 
meetings the Legislative Committee recom- 
mends for your consideration the following as 
the tentative program of the P. S. E. A. 

1. That the P. S. E. A. re-approve the 
N. E. A. bill to create a Department of Edu- 
cation with a Secretary in the President’s 
Cabinet. 

2. That we continue our support of the 
School Building Aid Fund urged by our As- 
sociation at the last two sessions of the Legis- 
lature. Its purpose is to assist third and 
fourth class school districts in rebuilding de- 
stroyed school buildings or in securing sites or 
in erecting new buildings for consolidated 
schools when they are financially unable to 
raise the money for such purposes. It creates 
a “School Building Aid Fund” to be disbursed 
by the Department of Public Instruction as 
directed by the State Council of Education. 
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3. In view of the splendid amendments to 
the School Employes’ Retirement Law enacted 
by the Legislature of 1925 it is the judgment of 
the Committee on Legislation that it is unwise 
to recommend any further amendments at this 
time and that it is equally unwise to favor any 
amendments by others without definite actu- 
arial statements of the cost of such amend- 
ments. This recommendation is in entire ac- 
cord with the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on Retirement Allowances which will be 
presented to you tomorrow forenoon by its 
chairman, Dr. Oliver P. Cornman. 


4. That Education Week be legally recog- 
nized and that provision be made for grouping 
the P. S. E. A. District Conventions in that 
week, amending the several institute acts so as 
to allow teachers to attend for two days the 
meetings of the District Conventions under 
the same conditions as to time and compensa- 
tion as in existing county institute laws and 
reducing the time for institutes from five days 
to three days. 


5. In order to improve conditions in rural 
schools by securing and keeping high class 
teachers in these schools, it is recommended 
that the Edmonds Act be amended to provide 
that fourth class district teachers’ initial sal- 
aries be placed on the same basis as those of 
third class districts and that the teachers of 
fourth class districts be given four annual in- 
crements of $100 each, the State paying the 
same proportions as at present paid to fourth 
class districts. 

6. That school districts transporting sev- 
enth and eighth grade pupils from one-teacher 
schools to consolidated seventh and eighth grade 
schools be reimbursed by the State in the same 
proportion as is now done for transportation 
of pupils to consolidated schools. 

7. That provision be made whereby pupils 
in all fourth class districts be given proper 
medica] examination each year. 

8. That the present inequality between 
minimum salaries of county and district su- 
perintendents be removed by fixing the mini- 
mum salary of county superintendents at 
$3,500 instead of $2,500 and that more effec- 
tive supervision of rural schools by county 
superintendents and their assistants be pro- 
moted by increasing the maximum expense ac- 
counts of such officers from $500 to $750. 

9. That the present injustice to school dis- 
tricts, admitting large numbers of outside pu- 
pils to high school advantages be corrected by 
amending the Tuition Act (Section 1711) to 
read as follows, the changes being in capitals: 

The Board of school directors of any district 
in which there is located a high school receiv- 
ing a share of any appropriation for the sal- 
aries of high school teachers shall deduct 
FROM its share of the last such appropria- 
tion received from the total cost of tuition, 
textbooks, and supplies, before computing the 
cost per pupil, in order to certify properly the 
expense for pupils attending the same from 
other districts THAT PART OF THE AP- 
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PROPRIATION REPRESENTED BY THE 
RELATION THE TOTAL NUMBER OF 
NON-RESIDENT PUPILS BEARS TO THE 
TOTAL NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL. 


10. That approval be given the Tenure 
plan presented by the Committee on Tenure 
Problems through its Chairman Albert Lind- 
say Rowland. Section 1204 which reads as 
follows: “Teachers of merit and experience 
who hold State certificates which exempt their 
holders from further examination, may be 
elected for any length of time not exceeding 
three years” be amended to read as follows: 
All teachers shall be elected for an indefinite 
term by the board of public education or board 
of school directors of the school district in 
which the teacher is to teach, and all con- 
tracts with teachers shall be terminated by 
the mutual consent of both parties or by the 
board of public education or board of school 
directors in accordance with the provisions of 
Section 1208 of this Act, except where a de- 
crease in enrolment necessitates a decrease in 
the teaching force or a change in organization 
causes the elimination of a specific position in 
the teaching force, in which case or cases 
such teacher or teachers may be dropped from 
the teaching force of the school district at the 
close of the school term in which such decrease 
or change occurs; or by the teacher by a writ- 
ten resignation to take effect at the close of 
the school term presented to the district su- 
perintendent or the supervising principal, or .if 
there be none, to the secretary of the board 
of school directors of the school district in 
which such teacher has contracted to teach, 


not less than thirty days prior to the close — 


of the school term. 


Section 1209 which reads as follows: 

“Any principal or teacher who unless re- 
leased by the board of school directors, refuses 
or neglects to teach through the term for 
which he was engaged, except when prevented 
by personal illness, shall be disqualified from 
teaching in any public school in this Common- 
wealth during the term of said contract” be 
amended to read as follows: 

Any principal or teacher who, unless re- 
leased by the board of school directors, or un- 
less dismissed as provided in this Act, or un- 
less resignation has been presented in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this Act, refuses 
or neglects to teach in the school district for 
which said teacher is contracted to teach, ex- 
cept when prevented by personal illness, shall 
be disqualified from teaching in any public 
school in this Commonwealth during the ensu- 
ing school year. 

11. That we endorse the enactment of 
amendments to the School Code which will 
empower districts of the first class to increase 
the number of increments in their salary 
schedules. 

Respectfully submitted for the Legislative 
Committee. 


Cuas. S. Davis, Chairman 
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Each menth this section contains official communications and general information which the Department desires 
to bring to the attention of school officials, teachers and others interested in the public schools of the Commonwealth 





POLICY OF DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION RELATIVE TO 
RELATED AGENCIES 


In realizing the ,objectives of the modern school, it is highly desirable to use the 
enthusiasm and services of agencies outside the regular school organization to the extent 
that their purposes coincide with the educational purpose of the school and are free 
from non-educational material. Such related agencies from time to time present to me 
for consideration and endorsement numerous projects which touch at some point the work 
and purpose of the public schools. Seldom is it possible for this Department initially to 
evaluate the worth of these projects or to follow them through to insure their educational 
value. I desire to reaffirm the policy of the Department to the effect that the adoption 
of these projects related to the work of the public schools is a question for each local 
group to consider upon their merits, from™ 
the point of view as to whether or not they 
fit in with its particular administration of 
the courses of study. 
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Official Communications 


PARENT-TEACHER HANDBOOK 
To Superintendents: 


The copy of the Handbook of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, recently 
sent you, was made available through the 
Pennsylvania Congress of Parents § and 
Teachers. 

There is an outstanding need for child study 
and school cooperation in each home repre- 
sented in the schools of our Commonwealth. 
The National and State Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation movements have much to offer in this 
service. Further information concerning the 
Pennsylvania Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers may be obtained from Mrs. William Brice, 
Jr., President, Bedford, Pennsylvania. 

FRANCIS B. HAas 





CLASSIFICATION OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS—1925-26 

The printed Classification of Secondary 
Schools for the school year 1925-26 has just 
been distributed to all County and District 
Superintendents, High School Principals, Su- 
pervising Principals, Normal School Princi- 
pals, Registrars and Presidents of Colleges. As 
soon as a reprint can be made copies will also 
be sent to all Secretaries of Boards of Edu- 
cation of the Commonwealth. 


The purposes of this publication are as fol- 
lows: 

1. To indicate the classification of all high 
schools in the State as required by Sec- 
tion 2904 (e) of the School Code 

2. To guide registrars of colleges, universities 
and normal schools in the evaluation of 
credentials of high school graduates 

8. To inform responsible local school officials 
relative to standards for high school 
classification, so as to encourage the 
consistent and progressive development 
of high schools in terms of the standards 
required for classification 

The responsible school officials of each school 
district maintaining a high school should note 
carefully the present rating of their high 
school. Likewise, registrars of colleges and 
normal schools should note carefully high 
schools rated officially as Four Year High 

Schools or Three Year Senior High Schools, 

so that appropriate credit may be given to 

entering students. 





Thank God every morning when you get up 
that you have something to do that day 
which must be done, whether you like 
it or not. Being forced to work, and 
forced to do your best, will breed in you tem- 
perance and self-control, diligence and strength 
of will, cheerfulness and content, and a hun- 
dred other virtues which the idle never know. 
—Charles Kingsley. 


TO COORDINATE EXTENSION 
EDUCATION AGENCIES 

The Extension Education Round Tables, 
held in connection with the P. S. E. A., were 
significant through the informal presentation 
and discussion in different groups of a pro- 
posed Association for the Advancement of 
Extension Education. 

During the past year, a State Committee 
appointed by the State Superintendent, Dr. 
Haas, has been working with a view to co- 
ordinating the Extension Education Agencies 
of Pennsylvania. Representatives of Univer- 
sity Extension, of Urban and Rural Public 
School Extension, of District and County Su- 
perintendents, and of University, School and 
Public Libraries comprise this committee. Af- 
ter several conferences, rather definite plans 
have been formulated for a more effective co- 
operation of these agencies. Committees on 
minimum standards in the different fields of 
extension instruction are at work. A tenta- 
tive draft of a Constitution and By-Laws has 
been framed for the proposed Association, 
which will insure continuity of purpose and 
effort in the development of the State program 
of extension education. 

The informal report of the work of the State 
Committee was well received by all attending 
the Extension Education Round Tables. The 
election of officers of the present Extension 
Education Association sponsoring the round- 
table sessions, was postponed anticipating the 
organization of the new Association for the 
Advancement of Extension Education during 
the latter part of the present school year. 





MONTHLY DIGEST OF EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLICATIONS 


A digest of educational bulletins, magazine 
articles and other professional publications 
available in the Library of the Department of 
Public Instruction but not for circulation out- 
side the department. 

This digest is prepared monthly for the 
Department Staff and is published in this sec- 
tion for general information. School officials, 
teachers and others interested in educational 
publications will find the digest of help in 
locating specific articles. 


Of General Interest 

Government by the fittest to govern. Heber Sen- 
senig. Education, Nov. 1926. p. 129-146. 

Is education perpetuating an outworn social order? 
W. C. Bagley. Chicago School Journal, Nov. 1926. 
p. 81-84. 

Nineteen ways of being a bad parent. Miriam Van 
Waters. Survey, Jan. 1, 1927. p. 433-439. 

Administration—Administrative and accounting control 
of income in local school systems. N. L. Engle- 
hardt and Fred Englehardt. Teachers College 
Record, Nov., 1926. p. 261-282. 

The scientific approach to the problems of educa- 
tional administration. (Biblio.) George D. Strayer. 
School and Society, Dec. 4, 1926. p. 685-695. 

Some aspects of budgetry practice in local school 
systems. N. L. and Fred Engelhardt. Teachers 
College Record, Dec. 1926. p. 394-412. 
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Art—Art Museum and the school. Belle Boas. Journal 
of the N. E. A., Dec. 1926. p. 269-270. 

Child Labor—The employer and the continuation school 
pupil. Grace R. D. Condon and Lena B. Whitney. 
Labor and Industry. Nov. 1926. p. 29-36. 

Observance of the child labor law from the point 
of view of the school authorities. J. Y. Shambach. 
Labor and Industry, Nov. 1926. p. 36-39. 

Curriculum—Broadening and finding courses in twenty- 
five Michigan junior high schools. Niel C. Nielson. 
North Central Assoc. Quarterly. Dec. 1926. p. 300- 
320. 

Number and combination of subjects taught in the 
1924-25 school year in the north central high 
schools of Michigan. Clifford Woody. Educ. Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, Nov. 1926. p. 529-548. 

Educational Measurements—Influence of family on 
school marks. Charles H. Griffitts. School and 
Society, Dec. 4, 1926. p. 713-716. 

Mental and educational tests with relation to teach- 
er’s marks. S. F. Santee. Education, Nov. 1926. 
p. 166-163. 

Guidance—Personal advisory system in the Fresno High 
School. Susie McD. W. Rabourn. School Review, 
Dec. 1926. p. 772-76. 

History—On the study of history: some suggestions on 
an approach through literature. Lucie H. Schacht, 
Chicago School Journal, Nov. 1926. p. 84-89. 

Home Economics—Four goals of home economics 
teaching. David Snedden. Teachers College 
Record, Dec. 1926. p. 387-393. 

Junior High School—Character education in the junior 
high school. Frances A. Rowland. North Central 
Assoc. Quarterly, Dec. 1926. p. 359-377. 

Effect of the junior high school upon college en- 
trance requirements. Arthur J. Klein. North 
Central Assoc. Quarterly, Dec. 1926. p. 288-293. 

Kindergarten—Oral composition in the kindergarten. 
Ruth Gallup. Education, Nov. 1926. p. 164-169. 

Music—Organizing a band in the small high school. 
H. E. Laing. (to be continued). American School- 
master, Nov. 1926. p. 360-363. 

Penmanship—Experiment with manuscript writing in 
the Horace Mann _ School. Edwin H. Reeder. 
Teachers College Record, Nov. 1926. p. 255-260. 

Professional Training—One phase in the training of 
public school executives. A. L. Heer. American 
Schoolmaster, Nov. 1926. p. 353-57. 

Psychology—Laboratory course in straight thinking. 
Gladys Murphy Graham. School and Society, Nov 
27, 1926. p. 658-662. 

Reading—Children’s magazine reading. Miriam B. 
Huber and Claude S. Chappelear. Journal of 
Educ. Method, Dec. 1926. p. 145-149. 

Students, the newspapers and crime. Paul H. Bixler. 
School and Society, Dec. 4, 1926. p. 708-10. 

Rural Education—The little red schoolhouse reincar- 
nated. Education, Nov. 1926. p. 149-154. 

School Buildings—Heating and ventilating systems for 
the small and medium-sized school buildings. E. 
W. Riesbach. American School Board Journal, 
Dec. 1926. p. 59-60. 

School Finance—Financing the capital costs of educa- 
cation. Homer P. Ramey. American School Board 
Journal, Dec. 1926. p. 61-63, 140. 

School Libraries—Library service in the high school. 
Edith L. Cook. School Review, Dec. 1926. p. 745- 
753. 

Platoon school library. Marion Lovis. Library 
Journal, Jan. 1, 1927. p. 11-14. 

Science—Method of increasing interest and of provid- 
ing for individual differences in the high-school 
science laboratory. H. M. Bright and G. L. Bush. 
School Review, Dec. 1926. p. 782-786. 

Special Education—Provision for education of crippled 
children by public schools Maye B. Knowles. 
American Schoolmaster, Nov. 1926. p. 364-369. 

Student Government—Organization of student-governed 
study halls. Luther Abele. School Review, Dec. 
1926. p. 777-781. 

Supervision—Possibilities and potentialities in measur- 
ing the work of a principal. S. A. Courtis. 
American School Board Journal, Dec. 1926. p. 37, 
38, 135, 136, 139. 

Qualities leading to appointment as school super- 
visors and administrators. Robert H. Morrison. 
Educational Admin. and Supv., Nov. 1926. p. 505- 

*+ 611; 

Teachers—lInfluence of experience and graduate train- 

{nig upon teacher’s problems. Harlan C. Koch. 
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Educational Research Bul., Ohio State, Nov. 17, 
1926. p. 353-357; Dec. 1, p. 383-86. 

Teachers—Our best teachers. C. O. Davis. School 
Review, Dec. 1926. p. 754-759. 

Successful placement of teachers. Alonzo F. Myers 
and Edith E. Beechel. Educational Admin. and 
Supv., Dec. 1926. p. 596-602. 

Teacher training in Pennsylvania colleges. Frank 
G. Davis. Educational Admin. and Supv., Dec. 
1926. p. 618-624. 

Teachers Colleges—Accreditment of teachers colleges. 
E. C. Higbie. Educational Admin. and Supv., 
Nov. 1926. p. 561-66. 

Teaching—The measurement and equalization of the 
teaching load in the high school. Clifford Woody 
and W. G. Bergman. North Central Assoc. Quar- 
terly, Dec. 1926. p. 339-58. 

Visual Education—The motion picture in its economic 
and social aspects. King and Tichenor, editors. 
American Academy of Political and Social Science 
Annals, Nov. 1926. 

Vocational Education—Federal aid to vocational edu- 
cation. Lynn E. Stockwell. Industrial Education, 
Dec. 1926. p. 179-80. 

Bulletins and Pamphlets Received 

Luther Burbank School, Cal. 

Program of auditorium work of Luther Burbank 
School, Long Beach, California. 

N. E. A. Research Division 
Major issues in school finance, Pt. 1, Vol. IV, No. 5. 
Nov. 1926. 

Perrin, Marlow, B. 

Vocational rehabilitation for physically disabled 
civilians in Ohio. (Civilian vocational rehabilitation 
service, Columbus, Ohio, 1926.) 

Rogers, J. F. 

Health of the teacher. U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, School health studies No. 12. 1926. 

Univ. of Florida, Extension Library Service. 

Plays for school and community use. General Ex- 
tension Division Record, Vol. 7, No. 20. June 1925. 





NOTABLE NEW LIBRARY BOOKS 
The following is a list of the most notable 
new books in the Educational Library: 
Flanders, J. K. Legislative control of the ele- 
we curriculum. Teachers College, 
A significant investigation revealing the ex- 
tent to which the elementary curriculum is pre- 
scribed by statutory enactment. 
Kitson, H. D. Psychology of vocational ad- 
justment. Lippincott, 1925. 
The psychological approach to the ever- 
present problem of square pegs in round holes. 
A scholarly and much needed work. 


Randall, J. H. Making of the modern mind; 
a survey of the intellectual background 
of the present age. Houghton, 1926. 

An intellectual history of the western world 
from the thirteenth century to the present 
which is stimulating and enlightening. The 
text is greatly enhanced by the quotations from 
interesting and unusual sources and by the 
annotated reading lists at the end of each 
chapter. 

Ross, A. E. Graded games for rural schools. 
Barnes, 1926. 

A manual which the teacher in rural schools 
will find helpful. The games are for the most 
part “old standbys,” but the graded arrange- 
ment is new. 

Scott, J. F. The menace of nationalism in 
education. Macmillan, 1926. 


This discussion, based on the study of Ger- 
man, French and British textbooks, shows that 
peace cannot prevail in a world where nation- 
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alism is allowed to distort historical truth, and 

where enmity is fostered in the schools. 

Strayer, Engelhardt and others. Problems in 
educational administration. Teachers 
College, 1925. 

An important book covering the entire field 
of administration. 

Sullivan, Mark. Our times; the United States 
1900-1925. Vol. 1, The turn of the cen- 
tury. Scribners, 1926. 

An entertaining exposé of the years which 
marked the turn of the century, 1900-1903. 
Comparable to Minnigerode’s “Fabulous for- 
ties” and Beer’s “Mauve decade.” 

Tobey, J. A. National government and pub- 
lic health. Johns Hopkins Press, 1926. 

A thorough exposition of the health activi- 
ties of the federal government, showing the 
duplication and inefficiency resulting from lack 
of correlation between the various depart- 
ments, and proposing a plan for better cooper- 
ation in the future. 

Touton and Struthers. Junior high school pro- 
cedure. Ginn, 1926. 


A new book in this comparatively new field. 
The bibliography of books recommended for 
the professional library of the principal will 
prove useful. 

Woodbury and Perkins. The art of seeing; 
mental training through drawing. Scrib- 
ners, 1925. 

The results obtained by the Woodbury school 
of observation, one of the newest developments 
in the field of art. An interesting and unusual 
book. 





AIDS IN GEOGRAPHY TEACHING 

Requests for material on the United States 
have been so numerous that the following list 
available from the Federal Government has 
been assembled: 


Useful References on United States 

The various departments at Washington, 
D. C., distribute many valuable publications, 
many of which are issued free. The Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., is- 
sues monthly bulletins listing publications that 
are free and also indicating the cost of those 
which must be purchased. 


Government publications may be secured 
through your Senator or Representative. Some 
of the material issued by Federal departments 
in: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE—Valuable year- 
books during the past three years devoted 
to articles on the economic geography of 
wheat, corn, cattle, sheep, etc., and to ar- 
ticles on our agricultural resources. Bul- 
letins on birds and wild animals, farming, 
forestry, irrigation, plants, soils, fertiliz- 
ers, etc. Atlas, “Geography of the World’s 
Agriculture,” by Finch and Baker, $1.00, 
includes maps, graphs and verbal matter 
dealing with the agricultural distribution 
of crops and farm animals in individual 
countries and in the world as a whole. 
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Several bureaus of this department issue 
valuable publications: 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics—Bulle- 
tins on economic geography of production and 
marketing of farm products, on land utiliza- 
tions, types of farming, etc.; lantern slides 
and photographs supplied at cost of material. 

Bureau of Animal Industry—Bulletins on 
dairying, beef cattle, sheep, etc. 

Bureau of Plant Industry—Bulletins on ge- 
ography of production of crops. 

Bureau of Soils—Soil survey maps and re- 
ports, etc. 

Forest Service—Bulletins and lantern slides 
(at cost) on forests and forestry. Extension 
Service also supplies lantern slides. Free map 
(11x16) of Forest Regions of the United 
States listing principal trees in each region. 
Free map (20x36) of United States showing 
national forests, state forests, national parks, 
national monuments and Indian reservations, 
1924. 

Weather Bureau—Daily weather maps, 
monthly weather review, annual reports. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE—Beginning with 

1922 a yearbook consisting largely of a 
review of the trade and commerce of the 
year. The Statistical Abstract is the 
standard statistical publication of the 
year. 

Bureau of the Census—Publishes the decen- 
nial census: Volumes 1 and 2 on population, 
volume 5 on agriculture, and volume 8 on man- 
ufacturing, very valuable. The Abstract of 
the 1920 Census costs $1.50. 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
—Trade information bulletins and economic 
reviews containing reports on various indus- 
tries and commerce with other nations are is- 
sued. The Statistical Abstract of the United 
States costs $1.00. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR—Bureau of 
Education issues a monthly record of edu- 
cational publications in which journals 
and magazines relating to geography are 
properly classified. The list can be ob- 
tained free. 

Geological Survey publishes the topographic 
and geologic survey maps (and verbal mat- 
ter); reports on irrigation; accounts of geol- 
ogy of regions, especially mining sections; an- 
nual reports of the mineral resources (with 
statistics). Atlas of Commercial Geology— 
Part I, Minerals ($2.00), Part II, Waterpower 
($1.00) ; four guide books on Western United 
States, and various maps are also published 
by the Survey. Other material can be obtained 
from General Land Office, Bureau of Mines, 
National Parks Service, Reclamation Service. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE—Consular reports con- 

tain information on foreign industries, 
opportunities for American exporters, and 
affairs in general. 


Other Useful References 
“Canada from the Air,” J. A. Wilson— 
National Geographic Magazine, October, 1926. 
“Children of Poland;” “Schools in Rumania, 
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Australia and Latvia;” “New Year in Hun- 
gary and Japan”—Junior Red Cross News, 
January, 1927. 

“The Food Supply of China,” Dr. Shih Tsin 
Tung—Scientific Monthly, November, 1926. 
“The Vitality of the Peoples of Southern 
India,” Major A. J. H. Russell—Scientific 
Monthly, July, 1926. 

“Observations in Egypt, Palestine and 
Greece,” Dr. H. S. Pritchett—Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, Bulletin 225, 
December, 1926. 

“How the State Department of Agriculture 
Serves Pennsylvania”—General Bulletin No. 
427 (free), Department of Agriculture, Har- 
risburg. 


STATE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TIONS 





As a means of helping worthy Pennsylvania 
high school graduates to secure a higher edu- 
cation, the legislature in 1919 made possible 
the annual award of at least one scholarship 
in each county or senatorial district of the 
Commonwealth. Each scholarship award 
amounts to $400 toward a four-year college 
course in a Pennsylvania institution of higher 
learning. (See sections 4301-4305 of the School 
Code.) 

The State Council of Education which is re- 
quired by law to award these scholarships on 
the basis of competitive examination, has 
adopted the following regulations for the con- 
duct of the examinations: 


Date, Time and Place 


The examinations will be conducted from 
9:00 A. M. to 1:30 P. M. on the first Friday 
in May of each year in all approved four-year 
high schools in Pennsylvania where one or 
more candidates make application before 
April first. 

Subjects 

Candidates will be examined in English, in- 
cluding composition and literature, American 
history, and one of the following: Latin, Ger- 
man, French, Spanish, Biology, Physics, Chem- 
istry. 

Eligibility 

Any student to be graduated at mid-year or 
in June from a four-year course in any ac- 
credited public, private or parochial four-year 
high school in the State, is eligible for the 
examination in May of the year of such gradu- 
ation. 

Instructions for the Principal 

The principal of each high school having 
eligible candidates shall clearly announce the 
nature, purpose, date, etc., of the examination 
at least one month prior to the date of the 
examination. He shall submit to the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, at least twenty 
days before the examination, a list of all appli- 
cants for the examination. 

Blank forms for such lists will be furnished 
on application. General instructions for the 
examiner and candidates, concerning the de- 
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tails of the examination, will be mailed with 
the questions. 
Scholarship Award 


Upon the completion of the records, the 
award shall be announced by the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction to the candi- 
date in each county or senatorial district who 
receives the highest rating for his county or 
district. 


Persons to whom scholarships are available 
must attend an approved Pennsylvania col- 
lege, university or the four-year course of a 
State normal school with authority to grant 
degrees. Should a successful candidate fail to 
enter college during the following term of the 
year in which he receives the award, the schol- 
arship will be forfeited. In case of rejection 
or forfeiture, the scholarship shall be given 
to the candidate with the next highest satis- 
factory standing on the list in his county. 

An award of scholarship does not carry 
with it admission to college. The holder must 
satisfy the entrance requirements of the col- 
lege selected. 


Payment of Scholarship 


The State Treasurer shall pay to each suc- 
cessful candidate the sum of $100 about April 
first of each of the four years of regular at- 
tendance and good standing in college. 

Before payment is made, the registrar of 
each institution of higher learning where 
scholarship students attend, shall certify on a 
special form to the Department, at such time 
as the Department may request, that the stu- 
dent is enrolled in the institution for the cur- 
rent year and is in good standing. 


Colorado School of Mines Scholarship 


The Colorado School of Mines awards an- 
nually to Pennsylvania one scholarship carry- 
ing a monetary value of approximately $250 
for each of four years. The selection of can- 
didates is made from the list taking the State 
scholarship examination. Candidates for this 
scholarship must indicate the same on the 
examination paper. This candidacy, however, 
does not necessarily remove the applicant 
from competition for a State scholarship. A 
candidate may fail for the Colorado scholar- 
ship but his paper may be included in the 
competition for the scholarship for the county 
or senatorial district. 

School principals should clearly designate 
the names of pupils competing for the Colorado 
School of Mines scholarship and successful 
candidates should immediately write to that 
institution for its leaflet of information. 


GREAT MOMENTS IN A BOY’S LIFE 


When he is told he may keep the outcast dog 
he picked up in the road and brought home. 

When he earns his first 10c. 

When his little girl friend gives him a note 
containing a lock of hair. 

When he is told the dentist is ill. 

When he is presented with an air-gun on 
his birthday. — —Punch Bowl 
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PLACEMENT SERVICE 


The following tabulation gives the distribu- 
tien of requests for and placement of teachers, 


by counties, for the school year 1925-26: 


Requests Placements 


NCL Cr RN Ra tata ARemearer? ee 
re 23 
Pee eer eee 17 
SS ee ee ee z 7 
DOLL Spee ON ere aE 11 
EE SEAR ane anes ag ea 23 
BAIR ic rier eal SS 1 
Co ee 15 
LS 2 ee ee eae 8 
Be yoy arch talCcauteen vere 6 
Cambria ..... ee 19 
Cameron ....... Se 3 
ORMON cock wectinncsee ff 
COATS ia eae ee 5 
CN UPS eae a ea 24 
RUINS TAOS gest: occscc28 ys okhors 9 
CEOS ba ene: 15 
CA ee rr ee 2 
COMMRDIA. .c2580cs cone « 6 
Coco tile 10 
Cumberland +...6<6.60% 22 
I i ses anion Wks 18 
DRIQWATE . o.. cis ecw 3 
5, | RES ee eee rere! 6 
Be ete es halt has ccnaanduins a7 
LONI 5 5 ae eee 21 
MSPS Jo BC an ten octet Phd 1 
Oc ne ae 3 
LES a ee ee ree te 
SOM Ailes eA nro iite te 1 
Huntingdon ....... ‘ 3 
WORRNIE oess as he. ie 9 
DIPMCRBOD: Sec. 666. eee s ose as 5 
RIMMER EU oie eee ereotoadesilatetrs 2 
Lackawanna ........... 8 
EAMCAREE? 6.665 6605.05 si , SZ 
PIRIPONCR oo. eS b as sae see 6 
MIERARON 6.608265 b-axis 6 
EE ee 10 
Se ee eee 20 
IIE e's ewe Sivas 3 
McKean............ c 20 
DSC Sa eee Seg mere 11 
PND iss ek eres 7 
LEAS ee ee ee 8 
Montgomery ........... 22 
LO) Se ee er HA: 
Northampton .......... 11 
Northumberland ....... 5 
PPE ao sos eaiststs Gk esata 2 
1 ee eee sé 2 
J SS eonae ey eee 3 
ED 66a Ceased 16 
SHUMED) os nese eit i! 
PIOINERNEE 2 cox mwas cows 6 
re 8 
Susquehanna .......... 5 
BBO De cece ua ioe 4 
LETT en Pee ee eee 1 
aS re eee 6 
LEC Ee eee ff 
Washington ........... 27 
eee 9 
Westmoreland ......... 16 
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ATTENDANCE REPORT HONOR ROLL 


November 1926 


Teachers in the following counties and dis- 
tricts made it possible for their superinten- 
dents to forward all their November attend- 
ance reports to the Department of Public In- 
struction on time: 


Adams 
Berks 
Blair 
Butler 
Cameron 
Clanon 
Clinton 
Columbia 
Crawford 
Delaware 


Abington 
Allentcwn 
Altoona 
Ashland 
Ashley 
Bangor 
Beaver Falls 
Berwick 
Bethlehem 
Blakely 
Bloomsburg 
Braddock 
Bradford 
Bristol 
Butler 
Canonsburg 
Carbondale 
Carlisle 
Carnegie 
Cecil 
Chambersburg 
Charleroi 
Cheltenham 
Chester 
Clairton 
Clearfield 
Coal Twp. 
Coatesville 
Columbia 
Conshuvhocken 
Corry 
Donora 
Dormont 
DuBois 
Dunbar Twp. 
Dunmore 
Duquesne 
Easton 

E. Conemaugh 
Ellwood City 
Erie 

Fell Twp. 
Ford City 
Forest City 
Franklin 
German Twp. 


Counties 
Elk 
Forest 
Franklin 
Fulton 
Greene 
Lackawanna 
Lancaster 
Lawrence 
Lebanon 
Lycoming 


Districts 
Greensburg 
Greenville 
Hanover 
Harrisburg 
Hazle Twp. 
Hazleton 
Hollidaysburg 
Homestead 
Huntingdon 
Indiana 
Johnsonburg 
Johnstown 
Kane 
Kingston 
Kittanning 
Lancaster 
Latrobe 
Lebanon 
Lewistown 
Lock Haven 
Logan Twp. 
Lower Merion 
Mahanoy City 
Mahanoy Twp. 
McKeesport 
McKees Rocks 
Meadville 
Middletown 
Milton 
Minersville 
Monessen 
Monongahela 
Mount Carmel 
Mt. Pleasant 


Mt. Pleasant Twp. 


Muhlenberg 
Munhall 
Nanticoke 
Nanty-Glo 
New Brighton 
New Castle 
New Kensington 
Newport Twp. 
Norristown 
Northampton 
Oil City 


Mercer 

Montour 
Northumberland 
Perry 

Pike 

Potter 

Union 

Wyoming 
Wayne 


Old Forge 
Olyphant 
Palmerton 
Phoenixville 
Pittston 
Plymouth 
Pottstown 
Pottsville 
Punxsutawney 
Radnor 
Rankin 
Reading 
Redstone 
Ridgway 
Rochester 
Rostraver 
Sayre 
Scottdale 
Scranton 
Shamokin 
Sharon 
Shenandoah 
Steelton 
Sunbury 
Swissvale 
Tamaqua 
Tarentum 
Taylor 
Titusville 
Tyrone 
Unicntown 
Upper Darby 
Vandergrift 
Warren 
Washington 
Waynesboro 
West Chester 
West Mahanoy 
West Pittston 
Whitehall 
Wilkinsburg 
Williamsport 
Windber 
York 


In each of the following counties only one 
teacher’s November attendance report failed 
to reach the Department of Public Instruction 


on time: 
Cumberland Lehigh 
Jefferson Tioga 





The universe is wider than our views of it. 
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VISUAL EDUCATION 
Some Sources of Free Films 
The following films may be procured upon 

application to Joseph A. Berrier, Secretary of 
the State Board of Censors, Harrisburg: 
Agriculture—Pennsylvania’s Department of 

Agriculture—4 reels 
Budget—The Taxpayer’s Dollar and What Be- 

comes of It—2 reels 
Education—Pennsylvania of Tomorrow (How 

the State Educates Her Children) —4 reels 
Fish Commission—Brook Trout—4 reels— 

Yellow Perch—2 reels 
Forests and Waters— 

In Penn’s Woods—3 reels 

The Titan (Mineral Resources)—1 reel 

Water—Shall It Be Your Servant or Your 

Master?—1 reel . 

Game—Wild Life Conservation in Pennsylva- 

nia—3 reels 
Health— 

Your Glass of Water—Are You Sure It’s 

Safe?—3 reels 
Sunshine Lady—3 reels 


Highway— 
Pennsylvania State Highways and Scen- 
ery—5 reels 


Motor Vehicle Registration, Highway Pa- 
trol and Snow Removal—2 reels 
Historical—Historic Pennsylvania—1 reel 
Labor and Industry—Help Yourself—4 reels 
Military Affairs—Making Better Citizens—2 
reels 
Mines—Old King Coal—2 reels 
Resources—The Industrial and Financial Re- 
sources of Pennsylvania—2 reels 
State Officers—The Legislature—Judiciary 
and Executive Officers of Pennsylvania— 
1 reel 
State Police—Life of State Policeman Haley 
—2 reels 
Welfare—The Welfare Road—4 reels 
The Pennsylvania Motor Federation, Front 
and Market Streets, Harrisburg, will supply 
to the schools of Pennsylvania the six-reel 
film “Pennsylvania.” These reels show the 
scenic splendors, wonderful system of durable 
highways, types of transportation, historic 
shrines, magnificent forest reserves and all 
of the natural resources of the State. The 
only expense attached to the use of this film 
is the return postage. 


The Bureau of Commercial Economics, 1108 
Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C., will fur- 
nish educational motion pictures, the only cost 
being that of transportation. The films cover 
scenery, industry and the social and intellec- 
tual life of all nations. 





“Without popular education no government 
which rests upon popular action can long en- 
dure. The people must be schooled in the 
knowledge and in the virtues upon which the 
maintenance and success of free institutions 
depend.” —Woodrow Wilson. 
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PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTIONS OF- 
FERING APPROVED FOUR-YEAR 
COURSES IN HOME ECONOMICS 

Beaver College, General. Jenkintown 

Bucknell University, General, Lewisburg: 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, General 

Vocational, Pittsburgh 

Cedar Crest College for Women, General, Al- 

lentown 


Cheyney State Normal School, General, 
Cheyney 
Drexel Institute, General Vocational, Phila- 


delphia 

Indiana State Normal Sckooi, General Voca- 
tional, Indiana 

Juniata College, General, Huntingdon 

Mansfield State Normal School, General Voca- 
tional, Mansfield 

Marywood College, General, Scranton 

Pennsylvania State College, General Voca- 
tional, State College 

University of Pennsylvania, 
tional, Philadelphia 

University of Pittsburgh, Gereral Vocational, 
Pittsburgh 

Seton Hill College, General, Greensburg 

Temple University, General, Philadelphia 


SCHOOL LIBRARY ROOMS 


In planning high schools the library is too 
often considered as merely a room to house 
books. From the fact that it is not necessary 
to make the same careful study as is required 
for laboratories where highly technical equip- 
ment is to be installed, it is usually considered 
quite adequate that a room of reasonable size 
and good light is provided. From the consid- 
eration of utility only it is necessary to give 
careful study in order to best serve the pur- 
pose for which the room is intended. 

In addition to the necessity for a practical 
and workable plan the library room should 
provide a beautiful and dignified background 
for the books it houses. Culture and refine- 
ment are expressed in books and the impres- 
sionable high school pupil will absorb the at- 
mosphere of beauty and good taste created by 
a well proportioned library room that is care- 
fully designed, using good materials of right 
color and with restrained decorations. 

Edward B. Caldwell, Jr., Architect 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
The publications listed below recently came 
from the press and are ready for distribution. 
Persons desiring copies of the same should 
make application through the local county or 
district superintendent. 

Report of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania for the Two-Year Period Ending 
May 31, 1926. 

Bulletin Number 27—Classification of Sec- 
ondary Schools, 1925-1926. 


General Voca- 











This world is God’s workshop for making 
men.—Henry Ward Beecher. 
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MUSIC WEEK 
May 1-7, 1927 

National music week will be observed May 
1-7. Pennsylvania has been an enthusiastic 
participant in this nation-wide movement since 
its earliest inception. It has become a fixed 
institution in practically every community. 
The concentration of many musical events into 
a single week has awakened these communi- 
ties to the importance of music as a factor in 
the lives of the people. 

The observance may be of particular ad- 
vantage to the schools. It affords an excel- 
lent opportunity to exhibit to the public what 
music is doing for the children. Such an 
exhibition should be staged in the largest 
assembly room or auditorium convenient. A 
program might well be arranged which would 
exhibit the work, particularly from the stand- 
point of development. 


Vocal Program 
1. Kindergarten group—exhibit of develop- 
ment of unison singing; dramatization 
of songs; rhythmic response. 


2. Third grade group—further development 
of 1-part singing 

3. Fifth grade group—exhibit 2-part sing- 
ing (S. A.). 

4. Sixth grade group—exhibit 3-part sing- 
ing (S. S. A.). 

5. 


a. Junior High School—exhibit 4-part 
choruses (S. 8. A. B.). 
b. Boys’ Glee Club; Girls’ Glee Club 
6. a. Senior High School—chorus of mixed 
voices (S. A. T. B.). 
b. Boys’ Glee Club (T. T. B. B.). 
c. Girls’ Glee Club (S. S. A. A.). 
Exhibit use of song slides for assembly and 
community singing. 


Instrumental Program 


(Might be interspersed with numbers of 
vocal program) 


1. Kindergarten-Primary—Rhythm Band. 
2. Grade Orchestras— 
a. Exhibit instrumental classes. 
b. Development ensemble. 
3. Junior High School— 
a. Development of orchestral instru- 
mentation and ensemble. 
b. Bugle and drum corps. 
ec. Military band. 
4, Senior High School— 
a. Development of symphonic orchestral 
instrumentation. 
b. Rendition of symphony program. 
ec. Concert band. 

Valuable assistance on all phases of organi- 
zation for Music Week may be had by address- 
ing the National Music Week Committee, 45 
West 45th Street, New York City. 


Statistics for 1924 show that there were 
14,232 consolidated schools in the United 
States, 1,053 of which were built in 1923-24. 
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MUSIC MEMORY CONTEST LIST 
1927 


(Class One—Rural Schools; Class Two— 
Grades 5-9, inclusive; Class Three—High 
Schools) 

Classes One, Two and Three 


Name of Composition Name of Composer 


1. All Through the Night—Welsh Folk Song 

2. Andante Cantabile—Tschaikowsky 

3. March of the Toys (Babes in Toyland)— 
Herbert 

4, Blue Danube Waltz—Strauss 

5. The Butterfly—Grieg 

6. By the Waters of Minnetonka—Lieurance 

7. Cavatina—Raff 

8. Danse Macabre—Saint-Saens 

9. Deep River—Coleridge-Taylor 

10. Stars and Stripes Forever—Sousa 


Classes Two and Three 

11. But the Lord is Mindful of His Own (“St. 
Paul’’)—Mendelssohn 

12. At Dawning—Cadman 

13. Dagger Dance (“Natoma’”)—Herbert 

14, Lass With the Delicate Air—Arne 

15. From an Indian Lodge—MacDowell 

16. He Shall Feed His Flock (“Messiah”)— 
Handel 

17. Liebestraum—Liszt 

18. Marche Slave—Tschaikowsky 

19. Song of the Volga Boatman—Russian Folk 
Song 


Class Three 

20. Bourree and Gigue from D Major Suite— 
Bach 

21. Erlkonig—Schubert 

22. Farandole (“L’Arlesienne Suite’”)—Bizet 

23. If With All Your Hearts (“Elijah”’)— 
Mendelssohn 

24. The Lost Chord—Sullivan 

25. Magic Fire Spell (The Valkyries) —Wag- 
ner 

26. Molly on the Shore—Grainger 

27. Narcissus—Nevin 

28. Polonaise Militaire—Chopin 

29. Prelude in C Sharp Minor—Rachmaninoff 

30. Scheherazade (“Festival at Bagdad’’)— 
Rimsky-Korsakow 

31. Shepherd’s Dance (“Henry VIII’’)—Ger- 
man 

32. To a Water Lily—MacDowell 

33. Come Where My Love Lies Dreaming— 
Foster 

34. Turkish March (“Ruins of Athens”)— 
Beethoven 

35. Battle Hymn of the Republic—Steffe 


Note—All of these selections are to be found 
on Victor Records, and most of them on Vo- 
calion, Columbia and Brunswick Records. 
“The Victrola in Music Memory Contests” is 
a valuable booklet containing information on 
all of the selections and composers in this list. 
It can be secured gratis at Victor agencies, 
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the Unfinished 
Leatherette Quality 
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HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 
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providing the necessary protection for 


Text Books 


It has 
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It has every characteristic that makes 
the Cover Economical and Durable 


Samples Free 


Holden Patent Book Cover 
Company 


Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Mass. 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We 
include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what 
books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books 
which they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless signed, do not 
purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to 


determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


Goop READING. Primer, First, Second and 
Third Readers. By John M. Manley, 
Edith Rickert and Nina Leubrie. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


These interesting little readers are printed 
in large type and are well illustrated. The 
stories are such as appeal to the many inter- 
ests of the child. The material in the second 
and third readers is organized in units, each 
centering round a developing idea. Chapters 
of the best books for children are introduced 
to arouse interest in reading. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. By Clarence 
Gilbert Hoag and George Hervey Hallett, 
Jr. The Macmillan Company. $5.00. 


This history and explanation of balloting 
by proportional reprtsentation is clear and 
complete without being involved and over- 
elaborate. The authors explain the real char- 
acter and some of the inevitable reactions of 
systems of election in common use and the 
bearing on the general plan of government of 
the voting methods which our people need. The 
problems and experiences of other countries 
are touched. Proportional balloting does away 
with the weakness of a system in which the 
voters, even when choosing among four or 
five candidates for one place, have not been 
allowed to express on the ballot more than 
one choice, so that voters dare not vote for 
the candidate they like best unless he has a 
chance of winning, without wasting their bal- 
lots. Proportional balloting provides a mech- 
anism by which busy people can really control 
their own governments conveniently by means 
of the single transferable vote applied in mul- 
timember districts. Appendices contain places 
using proportional representation, quotations 
on the subject, election provisions, technical 
questions, list systems and bibliography. Sena- 
tor George Wharton Pepper commends the 
book thus: 

“You have done an excellent piece of work. 
The publication is timely and will, I hope, tend 
to focus attention upon a phase of representa- 


tive government which has been sadly neg- 
lected.” 


Rayner W. Kelsey, Professor of History at 
Haverford College says: 
“Hereafter those who have not read this 


book will hardly qualify for political discus- 
sion.” 


THE SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION. By Barr, 
A. S. and Burton, William H. 626 pages. 
D. Appleton & Company. 1926. 

The authors have succeeded in putting out 
a book modern in conception and treatment 
and written in an easy, pleasing stvle. The 
book is especially commendable for its clear 
and forceful discussions of the application of 
research and scientific methods to various 
phases of supervision. The book is invaluable 
for supervisors and students of supervision. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THIRTEENTH ANNUAL SCHOOL- 
MEN’S WEEK. University of Pennsylvania 
Bulletin. Vol. XXVI, No. 38. University 
of Pennsylvania. 1926. 

Four hundred and ninety-nine pages of au- 
thoritative modern educational theory and fact. 
Inspirational addresses and scientific studies, 
practical interpretations for immediate action 
and philosophic discussions, financial common 
sense and social insight. A veritable feast 
for educational workers who did or did not at- 
tend these sessions. 


THE McCALL SPELLER. By William A. McCall, 
Ph.D. and J. David Houser, A.M. Laidlaw 
Brothers, New York. 1925. 

The authors have prepared a complete course 
in spelling for grades one to eight, inclusive. 
More than 4,000 words have been selected and 
classified with scientific care. A system of 
teaching, study and review has been worked 
out for the course according to the findings 
of modern psychology. An individual record 
card enables each pupil to keep a weekly rec- 
ord of his progress in spelling and compare his 
achievement with a weekly standard score. 


Stupy-PERIoD ProJEcTs. By Elda L. Merton. 
Laidlaw Brothers, New York. 1925. 
These projects are prepared to furnish suf- 
ficient educative seat work for the first three 
grades. The emphasis is placed upon com- 
prehension in silent reading and exercises are 
prepared to keep the children reading and 
thinking and forming judgments. The projects 
may be used with any set of readers and are 
accompanied by a Handbook for Teachers. 


THE CHILDREN OF ODIN. By Padraic Colum. 
Macmillan Company. 
These delightful stories based upon Norse 
lore are beautifully illustrated by Willy Po- 
gany. Odin, Loki, Freya and the Dwarfs are 
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A new enlivening interest for 
your health program 


| All material FREE | 


Establish 
this health habit 
tn ‘your school 


Here is a way, now, to put 
new life, new interest into 
your health teaching pro- 
gram—and at the same time 
inspire your pupils to prac- 
tice one of the most valu- 
able health habits ! 

Every school day you 
have striking proof of what 
the lack of a proper break- 
fast means to a child. Phy- 
sical fatigue. Mental slow- 
ness. And how much harder 
this makes your teaching 
efforts ! 

The plan offered here 
teaches the value of a hot 
cereal breakfast in an orig- 
inal new way. It not only 
gets the enthusiastic interest 
of the children, but enlists 
the co-operation of the 
mothers. 

Devices which fit into the 
activities and experiences of 
different age groups from 
kindergarten to high school, 
are suggested. 

This plan was worked out 
by a teacher in one of the 
country’s foremost practice 
schools. It is now being suc- 
cessfully used in thousands 
of schools. All who have 
used it say it is a thorough- 
ly usable program, pedagog- 
ically sound and productive 
of real results. 

Note what the plan in- 
cludes—material it would 
take you weeks to collect 


SPECIAL! 


=== in addition to 
i <e fr | above plan | 
‘ Send also for colored |) 


— 
| "es 
posters and gold stars |} ne 
by which child keeps |; u 
| his own breakfast rec- | 
ord either at home or "Tt 
Posters 1 
designed to interest 
both boys and girls of 
different ages. Quan- 
tities free to teachers. 











This boy 1s the star runner on 
his team. One reason 1s, every 
morning he eats a hot cereal 
breakfast — Cream of Wheat 


at school. 














and get in usable form. Get 
this new spice in your health 
teaching. Send for it today 
—all material is free! Use 
coupon. 


What teachers say 

“I think you are to be 
congratulated on your meth- 
od of teaching the value of 
eating a hot cereal break- 
fast. To me this is one of 
the greatest health measures 
ever staged in our schools.” 


Miss E. M., Kirksville, Mo. 


“Practically all of the 
children have the habit now 
of eating a hot cereal break- 
fast. It has benefited them 
in their school work as well 
as in their health. Mothers 
co-operated well in the 
plan.” 

Mess J... C., Ctea, N. ¥. 
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One of the beautiful prize 
pictures. A choice of 9 apf- 
propriate subjects is given, 
all copies of famous paint- 
ings and all in full colors. 








What this plan 
gives to you 


1. Graded contest devices to establish 
the hot cereal breakfast habit. 


2. Comprehensive outlines for teach- 
ing other fundamental health 
habits. 

3. Supplementary contest material. 

4. Picture awards for school rooms. 

5. Outline of talk to P. T. Associa- 
tion. 

6. Bibliography of health teaching 
literature. 
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“Mother card” which carries a letter 
to mothers and has picture to be col- 
ored in by child. Reverse side fur- 
nishes a form record to be kept by 
the child. 
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Cream of Wheat Co., Dept. J-3 A 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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| ‘e Special posters No. girls 


No, beys?...... Age?.... 

| 

ry onr see al OMNES asi Nvaaondavaveuanud de anaes 
little girl has learned to read | 

wel because she eats the night foods Name and Grade of School...........+.: 
Every school morning she eazs 2 hot | 
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plan and material for 
teaching health. 


© 1927 C. of W. Co. 
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bound to be favorites with all children and 
Padraic Colum is the very one to introduce 
them to these interesting Norse gods and 
heroes. 


Our RoMAN LeGacy. By Alvah Talbot Otis. 
D. C. Heath and Company. 


This interesting exploratory book in Latin 
emphasizes the relation of Roman life and 
literature to modern life. It contains transla- 
tions of stories of Roman heroes, depicting 
their ideals and character. It treats of Roman 
government, roads and communications, build- 
ings, religion and home life. The second part 
begins the study of the language proper. This 
is closely related to English in the opening 
lessons by discussion of Latin in our daily ex- 
perience, derivatives, proper names, thence 
proceeding to more formal Latin grammar. 


DELINQUENTS AND CRIMINALS. By William 
Healy, M.D. and Augusta F. Bronner, 
Ph.D. 311 pp. (Judge Baker Foundaton 
Publication No. 3.) The Macmillan Com- 
pany, Publishers, New York. 

In connection with wide-spread discussions 
of so-called crime waves, a work of this kind 
is particularly valuable, being based upon the 
careful analysis of thousands of thoroughly 
studied cases. Educators as well as penologists 
should be interested in this book because the 
material upon which it is based consists of 
eases of juvenile delinquency. The work is 
unusual in that some two thousand cases 
studied by the authors in Chicago between 
1909 and 1915 are contrasted with two thou- 
sand studied in Boston from 1917 to 1923, with 
an apparently decided advantage to the latter 
as to comparative results. Two chapters are 
devoted to conclusions and a third to a state- 
ment of the general principles of a constructive 
program for meeting the problem of delin- 
quency. There are two appendices, one devoted 
to statistical tables, the other to charts of 
individual careers.—William C. Sandy, M.D. 


EVERYDAY PROBLEMS OF THE COUNTRY TEACH- 
ER, A Textbook and a Handbook of Coun- 
try-School Practice. By Frank J. Lowth, 
Principal Rock County Rural Normal 
School, Janesville, Wis. 563 pp. Illustrat- 
ed. The Macmillan Company. 

A book of concrete suggestions for the aver- 
age teacher of the usual American rural school 
and for those preparing for rural-school teach- 
ing. 


PRINCIPLES OF RURAL SCHOOL -ADMINISTRA- 
TION. By Julian E. Butterworth, Professor 
of Rural Education, Cornell University. 
379 pp. The Macmillan Company. 

Mabel Carney, editor of Rural Education 
Series, in the introduction states that this is 
the first adequate book in this specialized field. 
Its characteristics are sound philosophy, un- 
derstanding of former psychology, advocacy 
of the state as a taxing unit and participation 
in school administration by both laymen and 
teachers. 
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MOTION PICTURES FOR INSTRUCTION. By A. P. 
Hollis, Film Editor of the DeVry Cor- 
poration. The Century Company. $3.00. 

A practical discussion of motion picture 
pedagogy with a descriptive and classified list 
of available educational films. The first part 
of the book sketches the development of visual 
education, tells how motion pictures are used 
successfully in classrooms, outlines the use 
of the motion picture in the various school 
courses. The second part of the book lists and 
describes over 1,500 educational films, classi- 
fies them and names the organization from 
which they may be obtained. 


THE INDIAN CHIEFS OF PENNSYLVANIA. By C. 
Hale Sipe, P. O. Box 536, Butler, Pa. 

This book on Pennsylvania Indian lore treats 
the history of the various tribes inhabiting 
Pennsylvania; the wanderings and migrations 
of these tribes; the relations between the 
Swedes and the Indians; William Penn’s deal- 
ing with the Indians and the subsequent his- 
tory of Penn’s treaty. The book contains the 
biographies of more than thirty outstanding 
Indian chiefs of Pennsylvania. 


YOU AND Your SCHOOLS. By Charles E. Rou- 
dabush, Superintendent of Schools, Min- 
ersville, Pa. 85 pp. The Bulletin, Pub- 
lishers, Mount Joy, Pa. 

Throughout this book one feels that the 
writer has a most helpful attitude toward the 
community and its schools. He well says: 
“Good schools come through the desire for 
good schools.” The reading of his plans and 
suggestions for a better understanding, for 
more efficient operation and for a more help- 
ful cooperation should result in a desire for 
the best possible schools. The author divides 
the book into six chapters: the community, the 
school board, the superintendent, the teacher, 
the parent and the pupil. Subheads of the 
chapters make a good outline and will assist 
one who wishes to read it as a whole or who 
wishes to dip into it on occasions. 


EXPLORING THE MANUAL Arts. By John F. 
Freise, St. Cloud, Minn. 412 pp. The 
Century Educational Series, edited by 
Charles A. Prosser. The Century Co. 
$2.25. 

This book takes up manual arts at the junior 
high school level only. It does so because with 
boys and girls between the ages of twelve and 
fifteen the manual arts may best be employed 
for their cultural value; whereas to those in 
senior high school, many of whom are almost 
ready to enter an occupation or a trade, the 
technical and practical side of manual arts 
should be presented. Among the topics treated 
are: aims, terminology, methods, subject- 
matter, industrial art appreciation, vocational 
guidance, education guidance, vocational eco- 
nomics, reasoning or problem-solving, start- 
ing the class. 


LABELS. A novel by A. Hamilton Gibbs. Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. $2.00. 
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36 Fr & Ind. Wanton of Quebec. 
37 Indian Allies of French and English. 
38 Settlement of Ky. and Tenn. Boone. 


44 First Shot at Lexington. 
Washington Taking Command. 

46 Battle of Bunker Hill 

47 Signing Declaration of agp gp var 

48 War in Middle States. Map & Portraits. 

49 Nathan Hale Caught by Enemy 

$0 Washington Crossing the Delaw: 

2 Foreigners Who Aided sak ny ‘Gms 
2 The Winter at Valley For 

FY Surrender of Burgoyne. 
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72 War 1812—City Washington Captored 
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74 War 1812—Jackson at New Orleans. 

78 Perches of Florida. Map and Portrait. 
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81 Important Inventions—McCor'k Reaper. 
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16 Mex. War—Scott Entering City of Mex. 
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From the Beginning of the Civil War 
jo the Present Ti 
91 Abolitionists. 
92 Abraham Lincoln—Log Cabi 
93 Secession of So. States. i sPorerait 
94 Beginning of Civil War. 
95 “Kearsarge” oan “Alabemas 
96 “Merrimac” and “Monitor” in Action. 
97 Lincoln's Sciaation Proclamation. 
92 Gettysburg and Vicksburg. 
99 Sherman's March to the Sea. 
100 End of Wer 
101 Transportation—Old Methods, 


103 Alaska Acquisition. Map and Picture. 
104. Transportation—New Me thods. 

10S Inventors in Field of Electricity. 

106 Spanish-American War. 

107 Spanish-American War—Manila, P 1 
108 Our Island — ions. 

109 The Age 

110 Agricultural Top lem 

111 Inventions in Fie!d of Aston. 

112 Discovery of the North Pol: 

113 Panama Canal. 
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‘orld War—Declaration of War 
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118 World War—Troops Returning. 
119 Peace. Palace of Versailles. 
1120 League of Nations in Session. 
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IL N.S. — Cards 


Bring the Inspiring pageant of 
American History into the 
classroom in the form of 


120 Vivid Picture Cards 


An interesting educational device, 
especially designed for teachers as 
a delightful and instructive aid in 
teaching American History. 


A set of these in the hands of each of your pupils 


1. Will add an element of play and a dramatic and visual appeal to the study 
of historv. 

Will present a perfect review of the material in your text book. 

Will be just the thing for pasting in the history note books. 

Will help pupils learn their history and love their history lesson. 

Will raise the standard of your class in history. 
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I. N. S. HISTORY CARDS have already won a poe approval 
throughout the country. They are endorsed by leading educators. 
Thousands of pupils are now using them. Price is low enough to 
be within the reach of every scholar. 


| HIBTOR 


Present in oi every important event aa Columbus to the present time 
they are divided into 


4 Series of 30 Cards Each 


Chronologically arranged, and corresponding to the 4 Periods of American History, namely: 












































Each Set of 30 Series A—From the Discovery of America through the Period of Colonization. Size of Cards 

Cards is packed Series B—Intercolonial Wars, French-Indian War and the American Revolution. 45% x 355 Inches 

in a handy and Series C—From the Adoption of the Constitution to the Civil War. Just the size & 

attractive box. Series D—From the Beginning of the Civil War to the Present Time. use with pupils. 
On the back of every card is given the following: An ex- Pictures are all authentic historical photographs and 
planation of the picture on the front side; the necessary reproductions of historical ‘Paintings. Some cards have 
dates; information on associated events; several good specially drawn maps by appropri inset 
questions on the subject for pupils to answer. portraits. 


Price 30 Cents per Set of each Series 


(30 C S IN EACH SET) 


The Price for the 4 Sets, Consisting of Series A-B-C-D, 120 Cards is $1.20 
DELIVERY CHARGES PAID BY US 
Write for descriptive booklet giving special reduced price on quantity orders for class use. 


INTERSTATE NEWS SERVICE 


138-140 West 17™ Street New York, N. Y- 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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It has often occurred to the reviewer that 
perhaps most of the shouting and the boasting 
during and since the World War has been 
done by those who remained at home. Such 
are the power and the efficiency of propaganda. 
That surely did its work until one felt that 
he was right, whichever side he espoused. 
Those who returned from the front have been 
reticent regarding their experiences. 

In “Labels” an English D. S. O. and his 
war-nurse sister returned, very skeptical as 
to whether the conflict had turned out “a good 
job,” since they questioned whether the con- 
ditions that started the war had changed any. 
They found all classes labeled: their father 
knighted a K. B. E. for organization services; 
Dick and his sister “front line,” hence O. K.; 
while their brother Tom, a conscientious ob- 
jector, had been imprisoned and stigmatized 
“a conchy.” Thus had the individual been 
eclipsed by his label. 


These young folks could not quietly accept 
the smug, self-satisfied attitude of their father, 
or the bitter hatred which their mother still 
bore toward the enemy. ‘“Doesn’t she under- 
stand what’s been going on? Doesn’t she 
know?” Dick asked his sister. Most dramatic 
was the scene when Tom returned, half-starved 
from the prison camp and Dick most unexpect- 
edly defended him. 


The struggle to adjust themselves in the 
home seemed futile, and Dick again exclaimed: 
“They’re blind and deaf. They don’t want 
to understand. It’s all a waste and a sham. 
We’ve been through hell for nothing.” That 
idea of the hopelessness of it all is the key- 
note of the book. Eventually, however, after 
a period of separation, all found themselves, 
even Tom, who staged a play, a dramatic argu- 
ment for internationalism that swept the 
boards, because within the four years peace 
had become quite the thing. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 
American Book Company, 100 Washington 
Square, New York City: 
MANUAL OF OBSERVATION AND PARTICIPA- 
TION. By Alonzo F. Myers and Edith 
E. Beechel. 


D. Appleton and Company, 35 West 32nd St., 
New York City: 
THE COVERED WAGON. By Emerson Hough. 


Ginn ns Company, 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, 
ass.: 
Five EASY FRENCH Pays: Arlequinade, La 
Faim Est Un Grand Inventeur, Bete 
Noir, Nous Verrons, L’Enfance de 
Jeanne D’Arc. By Emma L. Simpson. 
$.60. 


D. C. Heath and Company, 231-245 West 39th 
Street, New York City: 
EXERCISES IN FRENCH SyNTAx. By J. E. 
Mansion. 
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ZALACAIN EL AVENTURERO. Por Pio Baroja. 
Edited by Arthur L. Owen. 

MaRTIN Rivas. Por Alberto Blest Gana. 
Edited by G. W. Umphrey. 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park St., Bos- 
ton, Mass.: 

THE CAROLINIAN. By Rafael Sabatini. Edit- 
ed by Barbara M. Hahn. $.92. 

Interstate News Service, 138-140 West 17th 
Street, New York City: 

INTERSTATE NEWS SERVICE HIsToRY CaARps. 
Series A, B, C, D, each 30c. Series A 
—From the Discovery of America 
through the Period of Colonization. 
Series B—Early Intercolonial Wars and 
the American Revolution. Series C— 
From the Adoption of the Constitution 
to the Civil War. Series D—From the 
Beginning of the Civil War to the 
Present Time. 

The Macmillan Company. 64-66 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City: 

THE HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN. By Sir Walter 
Scott. Abridged and Edited by Arch- 
bald Paterson. 

LEGENDS OF ANCIENT ROME, from Livy. 
Adapted and edited by Herbert Wil- 
kinson. 

Wheeler Publishing Company, Chicago, Illinois: 

SECOND AND THIRD GRADE MANUAL for The 
Child’s Own Way Series. By Marjorie 
Hardy. $.80. 

THE SILENT READING Hour. Primary Book. 
By Guy Thomas Buswell and William 
H. Wheeling. $.12. 

World Book Company, Yonkers-on-the-Hudson, 
New York: 

COLUMBIA RESEARCH TESTS: Physics Test, 
Plane Geometry Test, Spanish Test, 
English Test, German Test, French 
Test. 

KING-CLARK Foop Tests. By Florance B. 
King and Harold F. Clark. $1.00 per 
package of twenty-five. 


PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 

Mayor ISSUES IN SCHOOL FINANCE. Part I. 
The National Education Association, 1201 
ez St., Northwest, Washington, 

CLASSIFICATION OF SECONDARY SCHOCLS 1925- 
26. Bulletin No. 27, Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Harrisburg. 

Boys’ AND GIRLS’ 4-H CLuB Work. Miscellane- 
ous Circular No. 77. United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C 





THE HEALTH OF THE TEACHER. By James 
Frederick Rogers. School Health Studies 
No. 12. Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 

BULK COLLECTIONS OR SEPARATE CLASSICS. By 
Max J. Herzberg. Educational Progress. 
Vol. 6, No. 1. Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park 
St., Boston, Mass. 

(Turn to page 446) 
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COMPTON’S 


Pictured Encyclopedia 
For Children 


the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition, Philadelphia, handed 

down its decision on November 23, 1926, awarding Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia the highest honor accorded any ency- 
clopedia or reference work . . . it marked one more of a series of 
brilliant successes achieved by this thoroughly American encyclo- 
pedia for schools. 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia was a new work compared with 
those older works also seeking the honor of the highest award. This 
was the first great International Exhibition which had been held 
since Compton’s was published—its first opportunity to stand in line 
in open competition with encyclopedias for children built years ago. 
Yet, in this supreme test of merit, Compton’s won— not the Gold, 
Silver, or Bronze Medal—but the highest award given—The Medal 
of Honor! 


Eighth new edition...ten volumes...specially reinforced 
for school use by our exclusive Dura-Bound Process. 


Wie’ the distinguished International Jury of Awards at 


Write for sample pages and prices 


F.E.; COMPTON & COMPANY 


1000 N. Dearborn Street Chicago, Illinois 
THE ACCEPTED EDUCATIONAL STANDARD 
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Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 






































JOHN A. H. KEITH, Principal of the State 
Normal School at Indiana, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed Superintendent of Public Instruction 
by Governor Fisher to succeed Francis B. 


Haas. Dr. Keith has been identified with edu- 
cational work without and within the State 
as an author, teacher, normal school director 
and head since 1889. He has been principal 
of the State Normal School at Indiana since 
1917. A sketch of his accomplishments will 
appear in the March issue of the PENNSYLVA- 
NIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


GLENN FRANK, President of the University 
of Wisconsin, who made the final address of 
our 1926 State Convention has accepted Preasi- 
dent Robb’s invitation to make the closing ad- 
dress at the Lancaster convention, Thursday 
evening, December 29, 1927. 


HARLAN UPDEGRAFF, for many years pro- 
fessor of educational administration, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, but since June 1, 1923 
president of Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, 
has resigned the presidency of Cornell College, 
effective February 1, 1927. 


WARREN A. ROE, Secretary of the National 
Department of Elementary Principals of the 
N. E. A., visited the P. S. E. A. Convention at 
Harrisburg. 


JOHN H. EISENHAUER, principal of the 
Reading High School for Boys, was elected 
president of the Reading Kiwanis Club in 
December. 


J. C. SYLING, superintendent of Lawrence 
County Schools, has announced that the new 
public school at East Brook, an eighteen-room 
building, was opened for use on January 3. 


Cyrus H. K. CurTIs gave Ursinus College a 
Christmas present of $75,000. 


JAMES J. SIGMAN, principal of the Frank- 
ford High School, Philadelphia has been named 
principal of the new Gillespie Junior High 
School at 18th and Pike Sts., Philadelphia 
which will be opened early in February. 


E. NEWBOLD COOPER has resigned the prin- 
cipalship of the Kennett Square High School, 
Kennett Square where he has served for five 
years, to become supervising principal of the 
Perkasie Schools. Mr. Cooper is a well known 
athlete. He coached the soccer team at Ken- 
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nett Square, winning the Chester County 
Championship last fall. 


Isaac D. App, superintendent of the Dau- 
phin County Schools, in cooperation with the 
State Department of Forests and Waters, has 
begun a tree planting campaign in the Dauphin 
high and grade schools for reforestation of 
idle and wasteland. The forest tree seedlings 
are furnished free by the Commonwealth to 
the landowners. To the high school and to 
the elementary school securing applications 
for the greatest number of forest tree seed- 
lings prizes of six ornamental evergreen trees 
will be awarded for planting on the school 
grounds. 


ERNA GRASSMUCK, State Director of Ge- 
ography and president of the National Coun- 
cil of Geography Teachers during 1926, re- 
ceived a green gold watch from that organiza- 
tion at the annual meeting in Philadelphia 
in December in recognition of her able service. 


W. R. SKILLMAN, superintendent of the 
Kane schools, has issued to his teachers a 
helpful list of books and periodicals entitled 
“Professional Publications Available to the 
Teachers in the Kane Publie Schools.” 


Dr. Mary Riccs NOBLE early in December 
gave physical and medical examinations to the 
children in the Central State Normal School 
kindergarten at Lock Haven as a part of the 
work in the Special Course in Kindergarten 
Education. 


LINWOOD THOMPSON of the Langley High 
School, Pittsburgh will play the bass viol in 
the all-star orchestra composed of students 
from many American cities during the Nation- 
al Association of Music Teachers meeting at 
Dallas, Texas. 


ALBERT, King of the Belgians, has accepted 
the chair once held by Woodrow Wilson in the 
French Academy of Moral and Political Sci- 
ence, 


A. P. AKELEY, superintendent of the Potter 
County Schools, has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of the Central 
State Normal School at Lock Haven. 


JAMES N. Murr, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Bethlehem, has accepted the super- 
intendency of the schools of Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts, 
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THE BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU, Inc. 


711 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 
1213 Flatiron Building, New York City 


Superintendents who list calls with full tetails of their requirements are pleased 
at results. Only candidates answering the requirements are notified; the num- 
ber is always limited, definitely if requested; full information is supplied and 
interviews arranged; nearly always the superintendent is helped. List calls with 
us as they occur; we work only on direct requests. 


OUTSTANDING PLACEMENT SERVICE 























CLARK 48> BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY— 43rd Year 


Registration Covers all Seven Offices Permanently 


NEW YORK 


Flatiron Building 


BALTIMORE 
211 North Calvert Street 


PITTSBURGH 
Jenkins Arcade 

1 OO. h-¥, 4-1 On 
N. Y. Life Bldg. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Globe Building 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
Chamber Commerce Bldg. 


CHICAGO —Lyon & Healy Building —Jackson and Wabash 























CENTRAL 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


JOHN S. ARNOLD, Manager 
202 Walnut Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
If you want helpful and reliable assis- 


Teachers tance enroll with us. Free enrollment 
and no charge unless position is secured. 


School Authorities 1,74, want, 200d 


gent service get in touch with us. No charge. 


The National Teachers Agency 


INCORPORATED 
Serves Pennsylvania Schools and Teachers 


20 experienced placement workers on duty 
12 months of the year in two important 


centers. 
PHILADELPHIA and PITTSBURGH 
324-6-7-8 Perry Bldg. 1201 House Bldg. 
D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr. Emily A. Lane, Mgr. 
Lillian Campbell, Asst. Philena Syling, Asst. 
Teachers and positions available every day 
of the year. Free enrollment. Free service to 
employers. Service personal and confidential. 
OTHER OFFICES :—Northampton, Mass., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., Indianapolis, Ind., Memphis, Tenn. 





























Successful Teachers Wanted! 


for 1927 positions. Vocational Home Economics, Man- 
ual Training, Commercial, Music and the usual acad- 
emic subjects in grade and high schools. 

Send card for free enrollment 


MODERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 











1002 Market St. Philadelphia, Pa. 

















J. T. SHRINER, science teacher in the Lati- 
mer Junior High School, Pittsburgh, has com- 
pleted a study of the value of the motion pic- 
ture in the teaching of the cement industry. 
A mimeographed copy of the results may be 
had upon application to Mr. Shriner. 


THE students in the Sunbury Public Schools 
are getting visual help in their study of his- 
tory, geography, English and similar studies 
through the courtesy of the Strand Theatre 
management. The pupils are assembled in the 
movie house at certain hours during the morn- 


GRADED GAMES 
FOR 


RURAL SCHOOLS 


By ALFRED E. ROSS 


Ten or more games for each grade. The problem of 
recreation for rural children is solved in this book. 


Illustrated, Cloth Bound Price, Postpaid, 80c. 


Illustrated catalog of books on Games, 
Folk Dancing, Athletics, etc., free 


A. S. BARNES AND CO., Publishers 
67 West 44th St. New York 





























ing, on days when the films are shown. The 
films are free to the school children but as 
no money is appropriated from the School 
District for this phase of school work the 
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financing is done by the pupils selling tickets 
for benefits granted them by the management 
for evening productions. The proceeds of this 
sale of tickets goes into a fund to bring the 
educational reels shown free in connection with 
school studies. “Columbus,” and “The Declara- 
tion of Independence,” in the series produced 
by the Yale University Press are among the 
films thus offered. 


THe Central State Normal School, Lock 
Haven, held impressive exercises January 12 
to receive the official certificate from the State 
Council of Education authorizing them to grant 
the degree of B. S. in Education to those who 
complete satisfactorily the four-year curricula 
in elementary education and in junior high 
school education. Henry Klonower, Director 
of the Teacher Bureau, Department of Public 
Instruction, presented the certificate to M. B. 
Rich, President of the Board of Trustees, and 
oe W. Armstrong, Principal of the Normal 

chool. 


THE Russell H. Conwell Foundation of Tem- 
ple University, Philadelphia has officially 
designated Sunday, February 13, as national 
“Russell H. Conwell” Sunday. At that time 
clergymen throughout the country will speak 
of that great educational leader and the me- 
morial “Temple of Learning” which is being 
erected. This memorial is the objective of 
a $20,000,000 nation-wide campaign being con- 
ducted by the Foundation. 


THE State Department of Forest and Waters 
will award one hundred medals to Boy Scouts 
in Pennsylvania who have rendered conspicu- 
ous service in forest protection during the 
past year. The State has been divided into 
ten districts and ten medals will be awarded in 
each district. 


THE Right Reverend Dr. James Henry Dar- 
lington, bishop of Harrisburg, has, in confer- 
fence with the American Rose Society, estab- 
lished a permanent foundation to be used to 
promote rose knowledge and rose _ interest 
among the boys and girls of central Pennsyl- 
vania. 


LEBANON County has the honorable record 
of enrolling 100 per cent in the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association as early as 1893, 
according to John W. Snoke, former superin- 
tendent of the Lebanon County Schools. 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY dedicated recently three 
new county schools. The Oakdale High School, 
costing $60,000, was dedicated January 6; the 
Oakmont grade building, costing $400,000, was 
dedicated January 7; the Sewickly Junior- 
Senior High School, costing $400,000, was 
dedicated January 20. Other new schools in 
Allegheny County are the Leetsdale School, 
the Bethel Township School and the addition 
to the Stowe Township School. 


THE Pennsylvania Sons of the American 
Revolution will award a medal to the boy or 
girl in the graduating class of each elementary 
school who shall have exemplified the prin- 
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ciples of good citizenship, dependability, co- 
operation, leadership and patriotism. 


THE annual meeting of the Metric Ar: socia- 
tion was held at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia on December 27. A reso- 
lution was passed urging Congressional action 
on pending metric legislation. The Associa- 
tion’s Headquarters are 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


THE East High School, Erie, sends out 
Home Bulletins to encourage closer coopera- 
tion of parents. No. 1 urges interest in the 
child’s course of study, his progress and his 
teacher. No. 2 deals with his vocational work 
in the school. 


ON the morning of January 7 a new wonder 
of communication caused the distance around 
the terrestrial ball to shrink once more, for at 
that time the first trans-Atlantic radio-tele- 
phone service was begun on a commercial scale. 
In less than an hour by direct communication 
between London and New York, bankers had 
done more than $6,000,000 worth of business 
and news despatches were flying back and 
forth. The charges were $25.00 a minute. 


THE Walnutport Public Schools with a total 
enrolment of 176 in the elementary grades have 
166 or 94.3 per cent enrolled in School Savings 
Accounts through the Educational Thrift Ser- 
vice System. The system was adopted on Sep- 
tember 21, 1926 and on the fourteenth bank 
day, January 4, 1927, the total deposits 
amounted to $614.87. Harry E. Sowers is su- 
pervising principal. 


THE Junior Red Cross groups in Pennsyl- 
vania schools are really busy workers these 
days as the following items prove: (1) Pupils 
in the Harrisburg and the Philadelphia schools 
made Christmas menu covers and greeting 
cards as a school art project. The menu cov- 
ers were sent to the League Island Naval Hos- 
pital where they were attached to printed 
menus. (2) Pittsburgh pupils sent 500 of the 
greeting cards to the Veterans’ Hospital at 
Perry Point, Maryland. (38) Allentown Junior 
Red Cross pupil activities made 103 children’s 
garments for local use and ten layettes for 
Porto Rico, contributed $200 to the Florida 
Disaster Relief in addition to $25.00 to each 
of the two local children’s hospitals. 


GROUND has been broken for the new addi- 
tion to the Swarthmore High School. This 
addition is to consist of an auditorium, a 
music room, an art room, a library suite and 
four classrooms. The music room is an exten- 
sion of the stage of the auditorium, and is sep- 
arated from the stage by rolling doors. The 
addition, exclusive of furniture and equipment, 
will cost $152,000. It will be of stone to match 
the present building. 


The Oriole is a new eight-page publi- 
cation of Towanda High School which makes 
a very creditable showing in the initial num- 
bers of volume one. The Oriole states its pol- 
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icy “To relate all student activities, to show 
their relation to the students, the students’ re- 
lation to them and to insure to Towanda High 
the success of bigger, better ideals.” 


CHESTER COUNTY dedicated two new schools 
in January, one at Berwyn on January 20 
and a new consolidated school at East Coven- 
try on January 21. 


A SCHOLARSHIP endowment and student loan 
fund as a memorial to the late Henderson M. 
Mendenhall, superintendent of the schools of 
Upper Darby, was inaugurated by the Hender- 
son M. Mendenhall Memorial Fund Association 
on January 14 at a meeting at which Dr. 
Francis B. Haas, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and Dr. Josiah H. Penni- 
man, provost of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, spoke. 


WRIGHTSVILLE HIGH ScHOOL will publish a 
school paper. Burg Anstine has been made 
editor-in-chief. 


PHILADELPHIA spends $82.05 a year to edu- 
cate each of the 300,000 boys and girls in the 
public schools, according to a survey by the 
Division of Educational Research of the N. 
E. A. The per capita cost in Philadelphia is 
$13.53 below the average cost per pupil in 
the thirteen largest cities reported in the 
United States. 


A FIRE at Mercersburg Academy on January 
9 destroyed “Old Main Hall,” the original unit 
of the school built in 1836. With the building 
were destroyed two valuable pianos and a li- 
brary of 3,000 volumes. 


THE Pennsylvania Vocational Association 
elected the following officers at its annual 
business meeting in Harrisburg on December 
29; President—E. R. Gehr, director of Voca- 
tional Education at Imperial; Vice-Presidents 
—TIndustrial, C. F. Bauder, Philadelphia; Con- 
tinuation, Caroline Reedy, Reading; Home 
Economics, Francis Gerber, Butler; Secretary- 
Treasurer—C. E. Hedden, Harrisburg; Editor 
—P. L. Cressman, Harrisburg. 


The Scholastic, a national magazine for the 
schoolroom, published in the Wabash Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, has sent out calendars as 
New Year’s greetings. The rich coloring of 
the picture “Chieftains All” mounted on a 
white mat makes a very effective and decora- 
tive calendar. 


THE published report of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in 1876—fifty years ago 
—showed 17,497 public schools and 20,192 
teachers in the State. Salaries of men teach- 
ers averaged $39.70 a month; of women, $33.65. 
The number of pupils enrolled in school was 
962,245. The average daily attendance was 
78 per cent, the average cost of tuition per 
pupil was ninety-five cents. The State spent 
$9,624,000 for public instruction, including 
homes for soldiers’ orphans. 
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Visual Instruction 


Daylight Lanterns Lantern Slides 





Stereographs Stereoscopes 


A VISUAL AID FOR EVERY 
VISUAL NEED 


HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCES 
MAP SLIDES 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 
PRIMARY READING 


Write for further information 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 


MEADVILLE, PENN’A 


Mr. J. P. Hill, 
6721 McPherson St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mr. A. J. Blewitt, 
66 Ransberry Ave. 
E. Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Mr. J. B. Ferguson, 
34 East 24th St., 
Chester, Pa. 














NERVE STRAIN 
1s dangerous/ 


It means lowered vitality 
andenergy—depletednerve ~ 
force and mental exhaus- 
tion. At the first symptom 
of fatigue, try a teaspoonful 
of Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate in a glass of cold 
water. Wonder- 

fully refreshing 

and invigorating. 
Soothes tired 

nerves. Supplies 
nourishing phos- 
phatestothe body. 

At all Druggists 
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NORTH CAROLINA’S experiment in having its 
principal convention speaker visit the schools 
of the district the week preceding the conven- 
tion has met with success. Miss Lucy Gage 
of Peabody College spoke at each of the six 
district conventions, and from her numerous 
visits to schools in the district she was able 
to give much constructive advice on local prob- 
lems. 


VIRGINIA teachers are conducting an inten- 
sive campaign to raise $40,000, half of which 
has already been pledged, for building a pre- 
ventorium or rest home, where all educators 
in the state may go for physical examination, 
expert advice and rest. Special articles and 
editorials in the October number of the Vir- 
ginia Journal of Education spread the news 
of this campaign. 


Forty canvases of the “Ten Philadelphia 
Painters” were on exhibit in the Library of 
the West Chester State Normal School from 
January 4 to 14. During that time the Li- 
brary Gallery was open to the public. The 
normal school art teachers took their classes 
to the gallery for analysis of the canvases. At 
a private view to which the teachers of the 
local public and private schools were invited, 
four of the artists exhibiting canvases were 
in the reception line. Teachers from East 
Bradford, West Bradford, West Whiteland, 
Willistown, East and West Goshen townships 
visited the exhibit. 


THREE sisters who were descendants of 
John Morton, the signer of the Declaration, 
died within a few days of one _ another 
during the Christmas holidays. These were 
the Parker sisters of Jersey Shore. Miss Lou 
Parker, the oldest teacher in point of service 
in Lycoming county, with a teaching record 
of fifty-one years, thirty-eight of them spent 
in the schools of Jersey Shore, was the first 
to die. On the following morning, Miss Ella 
Parker, also a teacher, with a record of thirty- 
eight years’ service in the schools of Lycoming, 
Northumberland, Elk, Jefferson and McKean 
counties and in Jersey Shore, Sunbury and 
Williamsport, died. Five days later the third 
sister, Mrs. M. H. Parker Turley, died. 


THE University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh is 
offering during the second semester of this 
year’s work a course in Methods and Materials 
of Visualizing Instruction, listed as Course 
141, Elementary Education. Motion picture 
films in education will be emphasized. 


THE new Lincoln school building in Camp- 
Hill was dedicated on January 11. Dr. Clyde 
H. Garwood, superintendent of the Harris- 
burg schools made the dedicatory address. 


THE place in the Rotunda of the Capitol 
where President Roosevelt stood when he dedi- 
cated the Pennsylvania Capitol on October 4, 
1906 has been marked by a black and gold 
marble tablet reading “Here Stood Theodore 
Roosevelt, President of the United States, 
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October 4, 1906 When He Dedicated This 
Building.” 


THE Pennsylvania Federation of Music 
Clubs will hold its annual conference in Pitts- 
burgh from March 14 to 17. One of the fea- 
tures of the meeting will be the musical con- 
tests in which $100 in prizes will be offered 
for composition in piano, violin, male voice 
and female voice. Winners of these contests 
will represent the State at the district com- 
petitions which will lead up to the national 
contests scheduled in connection with the meet- 
ing of the National Federation of Music Clubs 
to be held in Chicago from February 18 to 25. 


ELIZABETHVILLE rededicated its remodeled 
local school building om January 12. Dr. 
HuBert C. Eicher, director of the Bureau of 
School Buildings, State Department of Public 
Instruction, was the principal speaker. 


MEMBERS enrolled in the State School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement System on December 28, 
1926 were 97,928, of whom 21,741 were Pres- 
ent Employe members and 76,187 were New 
Entrant members. At that time 1,485 retire- 
ment allowances were being paid, of which 
1,178 were for superannuation and 307 were 
for disability. The total investments of the 
School Employes’ Retirement Board now ex- 
ceed $40,000,000. 


School and Society of January 1 contained 
the following item: “The salary of Superin- 
tendent of Schools Hiram W. Dodd, Allentown, 
Pa., which was set at $6,000 upon his reelection 
for another term of four years last June, was 
increased to $7,000.” This report has been con- 
firmed by the School Board of the City of Al- 
lentown. 


THE Susquehanna Silk Mill Company at 
Milton has given its plant on Hepburn Street, 
which is valued at $70,000, to the Board of 
Education. The building is of such plan that 
it can be easily adapted to school purposes. 


CHARLEROI Public Schools are enrolled 100% 
in the American Red Cross. The students are 
enrolled 100% in the American Junior Red 
Cross and every teacher, principal, member of 
the Board of Education and janitor is a paid 
member of the American Red Cross for 1927. 
W. H.: Clipman, Jr., principal of the Junior 
High School, is chairman of the Chapter School 
Committee. 


Put Beta Kappa dedicated on November 27 
a memorial auditorium on the campus of the 
College of William and Mary, where 150 years 
ago fifty Virginians founded the first Greek 
letter society. Events of the day included: 
address by Henry van Dyke of Princeton Uni- 
versity; sesquicentennial poem, written and 
read by John Erskine of Columbia University; 
dedication of the memorial by Charles F. 
Thwing, president of the United Chapters of 
Phi Beta Kappa; and a dinner address by 
John H. Finley of New York City. 
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: Teachers Wanted 
‘on- 
red 
H UNDREDS of other teachers have found success and happiness with 
ym- this international organization. All are earning more than $200 a month 
nal —many as much as $500. No experience is necessary. Only the will and 
et- ambition to learn more—to succeed in the business world. Possibly you are 
a dissatisfied with your present position—or maybe teaching is not bringing 
; you a satisfactory income. If so—this-may be the very opportunity for which 
“ty you have been waiting. 
of The only requisite is that you are a woman teacher with Normal School or 
lic College training, between 25 and 40 years of age, and are free to travel exten- 
sively. Those selected as our representatives start with a salary. We equip 
n- you fully—train you thoroughly. Write us, please, giving your teaching 
8, experience, your age, and any other facts which you believe might prove of 
ee interest. -All communications will be held strictly confidential. A nation- 
es wide, rapidly growing demand for Compton Service leads to this advertisement. 
h Therefore, kindly write at once. Your letter will have a prompt reply. 
re Address, F. E. Compton & Co., Dept. 62, 1000 North Dearborn St., Chicago, 
e Ill. Attention Mr. Gillfillan. 
d — ane 
- —— 
, THE November 1926 issue of Labor and In- THE Hurri-Kane, the yearbook of Kane High 
n dustry, publication of the State Department School, was judged the best in Pennsylvania 
S of Labor and Industry, features “Children and the second best in the United States in the 
. in Industry.” Among those contributing Fourth National Contest of the Art Crafts 
" articles are Henry J. Gideon, Director, Bureau for Yearbooks. The judging was confined to 
of Compulsory Education, Philadelphia, Grace work produced by the school, known as the 
R. D. Condon and Lena B. Whitney, of the editorial and the mechanical make-up. 
Philadelphia Continuation Schools, and J. Y. : 
; Shambach, director of the Attendance Bureau THE American Crayon Company has_pur- 
in the State Department of Public Instruction. chased the Standard Ink Company of Minne- 
: apolis and will add a new product, “Permex,” 
Tue Rocky Grove schoolhouse in Franklin 4 superior writing fluid in paste form, to its 
Township near Arendtsville was destroyed by productions at Sandusky, Ohio. 
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fire on December 6 just as the morning session 
was beginning. The teacher, Ruth Herring, 
and the older pupils saved the supplies and the 
movable equipment. 


THE Eastman Kodak Company will devote 
two years to an experiment in the production 
of moving pictures to be used for illustrative 
and instructional purposes in regular class- 
room work in schools. Thomas E. Finegan is 
directing the experiment which has been ap- 
proved by the N. E. A. Committee on visual 
education. The plan has been worked out to 
meet the interests and purposes of the schools. 
The cost of production, films and apparatus 
at the present time makes such moving picture 
service prohibitive. 


WAVERLY High School, the new $150,000 
building at Abington, was formally dedicated 
on November 12. The building was opened 
first for classes on November 8. 


STUDENTS in the Spartansburg Vocational 
School as part of their training did all the 
plumbing and gas fitting work needed to equip 
the new chemistry laboratory with water and 
gas. Freshmen and sophomore boys built a 
large brooder house for a farmer in the neigh- 
borhood. 


REPAIRING and reassembling a Ford car was 
one of the winter activities in the Farm Shop 
of the Millville Vocational School, Columbia 
County. 


The Blue and White, a four-page weekly 
newspaper published by the pupils of the 
Orangeville Vocational School, very success- 
fully broadcasts the activities of the school 
to the people of this Columbia County com- 
munity. A weekly publication of this size 
and quality represents a real accomplishment 
for a high school of fifty-eight pupils. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
(From page 394) 
changes of matter. Even in a piece of coal 
he can see the most healing of antiseptics, 
medicines, perfumes and flavors. To the sci- 
entific mind, matter about us assumes a dif- 
ferent meaning from what it could have with- 
out this scientific attitude. 


A questionnaire of the sixty students ir this 
year’s chemistry class shows that only four or 
five expect to be chemists. The others expect 
to be business men, store managers, lawyers, 
teachers, doctors, nurses, pharmacists, interior 
decorators, costumers, librarians, dairymen, 
undertakers, farmers, draftsmen, engineers, 
metallurgists, dieticians, aviators, social 
welfare workers, housewives and musicians. It 
would perhaps seem at first thought that a 
study of chemistry would have little relation- 
ship to the future plans of some of these stu- 
dents. Yet the science of biology would em- 
phasize the importance of health—a thing of 
interest to everyone. In various fields of sci- 
ence, newer processes of manufacture are be- 
ing perfected from day to day. Often cheaper 
and better products are the result. The busi- 
ness man, investor, manufacturer and others 
should be interested in knowing whether these 
processes are scientific or not. Science teaches 
the facts concerning air, food, clothing, build- 
ing materials, fire, water, metals, fuels, heat, 
light, electricity, plants, animals, etc. 

In conclusion we might say that the aim of 
science-teaching is to develop a scientific atti- 
tude toward all truth; to build units of knowl- 
edge; to apply the knowledge gained in solving 
daily problems; to gain an appreciation of the 
material forces and to learn that cooperation 
can render valuable service to mankind.— 
Bruce E. Sockman, Teacher, Latrobe High 
School. 





Teachers are guardians of the heritage of 
all the ages. They sow the seeds that grow 
into the flower of tomorrow’s civilization. They 
are the lighters of torches that lead the world 
from darkness to light. They are the bearers 
of ideals and the trail blazers. All about them 
they see unfolding life reaching upward. The 
work of professional organizations of teachers 
will go far, because it is founded on the deep 
concern of humanity for its young. “Every 
teacher at work on the problems of the pro- 
fession” means every teacher at work on the 
problems of civilization. The big advances 
are achieved through cooperation, the only 
game in which everyone wins.—Journal of the 
N. E. A 
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AN ADEQUATE TENURE LAW 
(From page 385) 
that all the machinery of election and review 
must be evoked for that teacher to again teach 

in that district. 

It is important to realize that in all occu- 
pations of life, technical servants are employ- 
ed, not for a specified term, but with the un- 
derstanding that they have permanent em- 
ployment if they prove competent. No one 
would think of employing a telephone operator, 
a clerk, an accountant, a railway operative, or 
any other form of skilled or professional labor 
on any other basis. Indeed, as far as I know, 
the teaching profession is unique in this re- 
spect. The reason is not far to seek. Politi- 
cal officers are elected for a fixed term. 

For many years it was, and in some places 
it is still the opinion of communities that the 
teacher is such a political officer, elected like 
the township treasurer or the real estate as- 
sessor to a public office the emoluments of 
which are valuable and should be distributed 
as widely as possible. This pernicious attitude 
of mind, so characteristic of the National 
Period of our country’s history, should have 
long since ceased to control the profession of 
teaching, where the welfare of the boys and 
girls attending the schools should be the sole 
and only consideration. 

It is in this spirit and with this underlying 
philosophy that the Tenure Committee makes 
these proposals and invites the freest discus- 
sion of them by all persons interested in the 
welfare and in the advancement of public 
education. 





PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 
(From page 438) 
LIBRARIANSHIP AS A PROFESSION for College 


Trained Men and Women. American Li- 
brary Association, Chicago, IIl. 


Mora.ity. Antioch Notes. December 1, 1926. 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


GLIMPSES ©F OUR NATIONAL MONUMENTS. 
United States Department of the Interior, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D;..¢ 


THE INEQUALITY OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUN- 
ITy IN NEBRASKA. Research Bulletin No. 
1. Published by the Nebraska State Teach- 
ers Association, Lineoln, Nebraska. 


FRANK A. Munsey. This for Remembrance. 
By Erman J. Ridgway, Chula Vista, Cali- 
fornia. 
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Rational Bookkeeping and Accounting 


ALBERT G. BELDING, B. S. —By— RUSSELL T. GREENE, A. M. 
Supervisor of Commercial Subjects in High and Chairman of Department of Accounting and Law, 
Continuation Schools, New York City High School of Commerce, New York City 


IS A MOST ECONOMICAL TEXT 


Economical With Respect to Cost of Supplies 


More than one hundred exercises and numerous problems in the text require 


only loose journal and ledger paper. 
One laboratory practice set is accompanied by a set of blank books, vouchers, 


and business forms of the most approved type. 
This set and the paper required for the exercises are the only supplies necessary 


for use in the course. 


Economical With Respect to Teaching Effort 


A unique and effective teaching plan and elimination of non-essentials reduce 
the teaching burden to the minimum; herice, certain practical phases of the subject, 
hitherto considered as attainable only in advanced courses, are reached. 


Economical With Respect to Learning Burden 
By placing emphasis on the logical rather than on the chronological sequence 


of the bookkeeping cycle, fundamental principles are quickly developed and easily 
grasped. 
Students are not confused by a mass of unimportant detail and mechanics. 
Objectives are brought into clear relief and the subject is properly motivated 


from the start. 
Write for full information 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 
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in fine, medium and coarse points—no stubs 

The most enthusiastic commendations of PALMER METHOD PENS come from those 
who have written with them for many years). PALMER METHOD PENS are carefully 
made by experts from the finest Jessup Process Steel. Every Palmer Method Pen 
is inspected, and every—even slightly—imperfect pen is discarded. Thus, only perfect 
pens are packed in the attractive red, white and blue Palmer Method Pen boxes. One 
gross box of any number, postpaid for $1.00. One dozen assorted pens to any address, 
postpaid for ten cents. Test them and you will use them always. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 














55 Fifth Avenue 2128 Calumet Avenue Palmer Building Pittock Building 
New York City Chicago, Il. Cedar Rapids, Iowa Portiand, Oregon 
IMIDE ETE HoT 


Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— wi" 


Keep nose and head clear with 





We ve —_ omenens “ 
know and value Kondon’s and , : f 
to advise this healthy habit to Kondon s. It prevents infec 
their boys andgirls. 3100 teack- tion, colds and catarrh, Just as 
ersaccepted thisoffer last season 


Send the names of 20 or more Clip this ad. Mail it at once 
with the 20 or more names an 


important as cleaning the teeth, 








send you, not asample, buta reg- 
ular size 30c tube of Kondon’s. Minneapolis, Minn. 








arents of your pupils. We will 
\/ 4 addresses to Kondon Mfg.Co. 





Take these four steps for pupils’ health 


SOLD BY 
ALL DEALERS 





Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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ALERT TEACHERS OBSERVE 


The Alert Teacher will observe with interest 


in our columns 
“Gems of Purest Rays Serene” 
Page 381 
* * * 
A State famous for its ham-gravy 
Page 386, Col. 2 
* * * 
A ladder that doesn’t reach the ground 
Page 388, Col. 1 


* * * 


Where art is a need and not a varnish 
Page 395, Col. 2 
* * * 
Adjourning “cum stomachis plenis” 
Page 403, Col. 2 


* * x 
Ensemble practice on plectrum instruments 
Page 406 
* * 


Who represented you? 
Page 420 
* * 
A new educational leader for Pennsylvania 
Page 440, Col. 1 





NECROLOGY 


Charles L. Arnold, for twenty-four years a 
teacher in the commercial departments of the 
Erie High Schools, died on October 12, 1926. 
He had taught in the schools of Pennsylvania 
for thirty years. 


Carol D. Fehr, for the last twelve years 
head of the modern language department at 
Lafayette College, died at Atlantic City at 
the home of his brother-in-law, Charles B. 
Boyer, superintendent of the Atlantic City 
public schools. Professor Fehr was sixty-two 
years old. 


Bert M. LeSeur, teacher of Mechanical 
Drawing in the Langley High School, Pitts- 
burgh, died on November 26 after a brief 
illness. 


Mrs. Anna R. McFadyn, a teacher in the 
Homewood School, Pittsburgh, died on De- 
cember 20. 


Frank L. Stanton, Georgia’s poet laureate, 
died on January 7 in his sixty-ninth year. Mr. 
Stanton was the author of “Mighty Lak’ A 
Rose” and “Just a Wearyin’ for You.” 


Irvin W. Ziegler, supervising principal of 
the New Cumberland schools, died on December 
29 at his home in New Cumberland. 





The three R’s are the deliverers of the state. 
Reading opens half-blind eyes; writing releases 
half-dumb souls; arithmetic casts out the de- 
ceptive devil who babbles that two and two 
make five, if the people vote to have it so.— 
Democratic Aristocracy, Henry van Dyke in 
Journal of the N. E. A. 


February, 1927 


CALENDAR 


February 8—Association of School Board Sec- 
retaries, Harrisburg 
9, 10—State School Directors Association, 
Harrisburg 
13-19—National Drama Week 
13-20—Fifth Pan-American Child Con- 
gress, Havana, Cuba 
24-26—National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, St. Louis, Mo. 
27-March 38—Fifty-seventh annual meet- 
ing of the Department of Superinten- 
dence of the N. E. A., Dallas, Texas 
March 11, 12—Northeastern Convention Dis- 
trict, P. S. E. A., Bloomsburg 
18, 19—Southern Convention District, P. 
S. E. A., York 
19—Central Arts Association, York 
25, 26—Junior High School Conference, 
New York University, New York City 
26—Lehigh Valley Arts Association, Eas- 
ton 
30-April 2—Schoolmen’s Week Sessions 
and Southeastern Convention District, 
P. S. E. A., University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia 
April 11-16—Pan-Pacific Conference on Edu- 
cation, Rehabilitation, Reclamation 
and Recreation, Honolulu, Hawaii 
13-16—National Physical Education As- 
sociation Meeting, Des Moines, Iowa 
23—Western Convention District, P. S. E. 
A., Pittsburgh 
30—Northwestern Arts Association, Ti- 
tusville 
May 1-7—National Music Week 


July 3-8—N. E. A. Convention, Seattle, Wash- 
ington 

August 3-15—Fourth International Confer- 
ence of the New Education Fellow- 

ship, Locarno, Switzerland 
7-12—World Federation of Education 

Associations, Toronto, Canada 

October 6-8—Central Convention District, P. 
S. E. A., Lock Haven 





EDUCATION PAYS 


The youth trying to find himself; 

The young worker seeking to increase his 
powers; 

The professional man ambitious to serve 
better ; 

The statesman wishing to improve demo- 
cratic government; 

The farmer eager to make the most of the 
land; 

The manufacturer needing reliable work- 
men; 

The merchant searching for intelligent 
buyers; 

The person of leisure pursuing the enduring 
satisfactions; 

The religionist who wants right conduct 
from high motives.—School and Community. 

















1927 Colleges and Universities of Pennsylvania Accredited by the State 
Council of Education 
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. Institution Degrees Offered President Address 
BU So cvckscnidccceccos eg MS eienacunscucasnenes asa Aa ae a ee eer Myerstown 
Milemneny COUCES. .icccdeccccvecsus AB., ens ee RN Sees «cues James 2. Beebe, ENR uc ckccscacsvics Meadville 
; Beaver College for Women ........ Bae ecitdccancsasescases cawcecaasac Lenn Fea aria, PR os icc ceeesuns Jenkintown 
Ban “Mawr College. «....c.06 6600008805 Bein cls Wh. ccencsevdneases Marion Edwards Park, Ph.D. ........ Bryn Mawr 
Bucknell Whiverslty  ...06cccsccceices Pee, Tes Bees BERS oo vesienns Dery “We. SHGRE, “DE nic cscccessus Lewisburg 
Carnegie Institute of Technology....| A.B., B.S.,  A.M., M.S., Prof. 
SND bkciveciywewsedicactaness Thomas S. Baker, Ph.D. ............ Pittsburgh 
Cader Crest Comese .cccccccecssecss (MM MEE sc ccatccany dace eoune xaos Wiltiam ¥. Cuntisg, EAL. «2.2.25: Allentown 
Dickinson Comlege  .....0. ccc ncvcvees AWM, Pale, Geb, BAB. .ecccs James HI. Morgan, LEAD. ...c.ececses Carlisle 
Drotel SNstHale (5... - 6. cc ccecuses Reaie eo cddaacsesaddecenenorcneened We, Gl. Mate, URRO eine cw iwc cnxes Philadelphia 
DEODOIG COMCSOS icc. csek see recaes WES weno scunndaveoes svcd cusnuas Cente Bae PR sa own se caanaesnss Philadelphia 
Duquesne University .............. B.8S., A.B., M.S., A.M., LL.B., 
G.P., PhD. BS. in E., A.B. 
We ED ascemaxicsssewncexeans M.A Hehie, CS. Siks EE cies cess Pittsburgh 
Elizabethtown College ............. (ME, We ai.wccanpoeccddvnaeancaues We Es, CO ee nse co socccensaccus Elizabethtown 
Franklin & Marshall College ...... AW, TR, MEA, MER. ccc ceees Henry TH Angle, ELAR cc6scscccncess Lancaster 
Geneva Comes oo ceed kc enewveceess Ay, Ve, Bees BO. cc. ccwes ME UE. Wedeee, FE wn. dcencccanccsees Beaver Falls 
Gettysburg College .......cccceceee A. TES BEA WES... ciccnccccs Henry W. A. Hanson, D.D., LL.D..... Gettysburg 
Grove City College ................ a M., Beat, iS. Bilius...] Weir C Wetler, Dice .<<.06cscc eee Grove City 
Haverford College ...........-..+0- MENG Ge detec ed neunedanessaxes We. We Comont, “Eilat oe. cccesedeces Haverford 
Irving College ...........-seeeeeee Ae Tttc,, TRU saciccccsncdes Chas. R. Trowbridge, A.M. ......... Mechanicsburg 
Juniata College .............seeeeee AS. TES; Bilis, BED ui... Martin G. Brumbaugh, LL.D. ........ Huntingdon 
EMRGgOUe COMCHG 2c esc ci cinesees A.B., B.S., A.M.. M.S., Prof. D 
grees (OB. Cee kcsccccncccees Donald B. Prentice, Acting .......... Easton 
RA TD gcc vnevewvacaceseeny Acie, B.S. EPPO COE TE ECE ETT CCE PECRTIG DIONNIIOUER occa ecnxeecasesas Philadelphia 
Lebanon Valley College ............ Te i BM. ose aentncasenas Ge Ee GORENG, TRE aco ceccccawass Annville 
Remon University 2... 6666sccwceass 7S 8 M.S., A.B., B.S., C.E., M.E. 
E.M., E.E., Cheek. ...c.k.. 5s. Co a A ics cece nctcceuce Bethlehem 
Lincoln University ........0cccccce A.B., B. of Sacred Theology ...... W. L. Wright, A.M., Acting .......... Lincoln University 
Marywood College ..............++.. AB, Biss, Bilios., AM 2.5.60. Mother M. Casimir, A.B. ..........-- Scranton 
Moravian College and Theological 
Seminary ........eee.sseeeeeeeees Be. TRE. WR esse suck cccvcees John T. Hamilton, D.D. ..........-... Bethlehem 
Moravian College for Women ...... ME radnndaaenives cocucaeaseenes Rev. Eetwin c. Heat 2226-2 ssccnvecss Bethlehem 
Muhlenberg College .......02-sceeee mele TES. Pie 3 sscicescsavves J. As We Hass EEe oo. ccesn ccc. Allentown 
Penna. College for Women .......- PERG Sa yancecwaresuiacawconkeenens Cora H. Coolidge, Litt.D. ............ Pittsburgh 
Penna. Military College ............ Cre OEE. ecco sostcanadeeotdins Col. Chas. E. Hyatt, ELD. ........+: Chester 
Penta, State Comege © occicie cscs cstv AB, BS AM: MS. PRD., 
Prof. Degrees (EB, CE) ccccc Malis Di Dieta Ea oc crc cediccosivs State College 
Penna. State Forest School ........ RE SERS ook ce cc cnxcacivanes Bawin A. Bidetey. Beh. sv ceccccataccs Mont Alto 
Rosemont College ...............-.- ME ERNE cacce vi xccdasvecneusenes Mother Mary Ignatius, S.H.C.J. ...... Rosemont 
Schuylkill College .................- RE URES foes eo Nauta uw ae ne weres We Wr, et) TB cance ceectuedsedsxds Reading 
Seton HEME College ..... cc. ecsnses A.B., B.S., B.Mus Daniel Richard Sullivan, Litt.D. ...... Greensburg 
St. Francis College tweKnne eee wee Kes AK, BS. PEB.. Raphael E. Breheny, A.M., LL.D. ....] Loretto 
St. Joseph College .............06- A.B., B.S., A.M. Rev. Albert G. Brown, S.J. .......... Philadelphia 
St. Thomas College ...............- ie I casgeccwosaxacees Brother George Lewis, F.S.C.,A.M.,D.Sc.| Scranton 
St. Vincent College & Theol. Scm'y.} A.B., B.Se., A.M., ; -| Rt. Rev. Aurelius Stehle, 0.S.B., S.T.D.| Beatty 
Susquehanna University .........-. A.B, BS. AM, : Charles Thomas Aikens, D.D. ........ Selinsgrove 
Swarthmore College ............+++: An, EEG, Ae, ME ccccsicces Frank Aydelotie, LE.D. .......2.0c0+: Swarthmore 
Temple University ............+-++- AM, MES. PLE. STD. A.B., 
BS. BMus., Ti.B.. B.D. «... 
M.D., Phar.D., Ph.G., P.C., D.D.S.| Charles E. Beury, A.B., LL.B., LL.D..| Philadelphia 
Thiel College .........--+++++s++e- a eS i ae oc FE. Clyde Zander, A.M. .........-000: Greenville 
University of Pennsylvania ........ AK. EBS. €F B.Ar. _ BPA. 
M.Ar., Ph.D., A.M., M.S., M.D., 
BER. Bee, TRAP cccccsvces Uae PI Eo i. vivccsne cicadas Philadelphia 
University of DPittsburgh............ A.M., M.S., Ph.D., A.B.. BS., 
M.D., LL.B., Ph.G., Phar.D., 
DEM 4edebcnAdnetesbreerrenckes ae) i, TN Soo ns x a'enceeetees Pittsburgh 
po a eee eee Mle EE Gawcetnwencurensneeaeed George L. Omwake, LL.D. ............ Collegeville 
Villa Paaria College «oi. ics cc ccceece A.B., B.S., B.Litt., B.Elocution, 
WRU. . ciwccaywoeedsascuuadeese GIO TON ro ko 22:2 cctkcmescaeass Immaculata 
Villanova College .................- C.E., E.E., M.E., Ch.E., San.E., 
B.A., Ph.B., B.Litt., B.S., A.M.| Rev. Jas. H. Griffin, 0.8.A........... Villanova 
Washington & Jefferson College....} A.B., B.S., A.M., M.S. .......... A 2 eee Washington 
Waynesburg College ................ ie Tee BS cewnacwwournenns Vy a a Serer sre Waynesburg 
Westminster College ............+6. yo a | . ee W. Charles Wallace, D.D. ............ New Wilmington 
Wilson College ...........-...eeeee Peg ERO cceseivccencnsewncsusiccee EB DD. Warfleld, ELD. .....256..0c065 Chambersburg 
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Three initial two-year curricula, preparing for teaching in the elementary field. 


Two years of advanced work in elementary education to which those who com- 
plete any one of the two-year elementary curricula may be admitted. 


A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field. 
A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high school field. 


School Special Courses Principal 
PRB MDEMAR PONIES os 5 5 9 occa cce arctan raed eter ana ieee ny oieae sean Sr ea rar G. C. L. Riemer 
CI sf. oh ig gh phon oe a aha terns Sin Succie aa Mes nn aie John A. Entz 
ODT 0S ee eee en prereeese ete Get pera na eee er, Leslie Pinckney Hill 
ON RRR ORI 66 fos 2c tr aS AN a Nw ee ad ec meee ena mates ea a Robert M. Steele 
*tE. Stroudsburg. .Health Education—Correspondence....... T. T. Allen 
*Edinboro........ I 6 ops Fite eh tal ae ced ait 8 C. C. Crawford 
*[@Oimgiana.......... Art, Commerce, Home Economics & Music. John A. H. Keith 
*Kutztown....... Library and Art Education................ A. C. Rothermel 
*Lock Haven...... Kindergarten Education.................. Dallas W. Armstrong 
*t©Mansfield........ Home Economics and Music............... William R. Straughn 
Millersville ...... MG ue te Ge eee es gia ne ate a C. H. Gordinier 
Raa la 2 a i SG whale Kd ON WE RI BREN Ezra Lehman 
*tSlippery Rock. ...Health Education......................... J. Linwood Eisenberg 
Andrew T. Smith 


*West Chester .... Health Education and Music.............. 


*Offers course leading to B.S. in Education. 

tOffers course leading to B.S. in Health Education. 
tOffers course leading to B.S. in Home Economics. 
©Offers course leading to B.S. in Public School Music. 


Catalogs on Request—Address the Principal 
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